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RED CROSS CHARTER AMENDMENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1960 






House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:50 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, 
Hon. Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morecan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this morning in open session on H.R. 9027, introduced by 
Congressman Meyer, a ‘distinguished member of this committee. 

Mr. Meyer, we are going to follow the usual procedure and hear 
the testimony of both you and Mr. Young first and then we will 
question you as a team. 

Mr. Meyer, you have a statement. You may proceed, sir. 









STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Mr. 














Mr. Meyer. 
committee. 

[ have a formal statement which I will not read but I will select 
a few items from it as an introduction. I will also make additional 
comments. 

Late in December 1958 I received a letter from Mr. Frank Buxton 
of Boston, writing in behalf of himself and his friend and Harvard 
1900 classmate, Mr. Conrad Hobbs, in which he informed me of 
their attempts to have the “American National Red Cross Charter 
so amended as to authorize the organization to undertake measures 
for the prevention of war.”’ 

He pointed out that its future would lie in preventive as well as 
relief measures. Because of my conviction that a nuclear war must 
be prevented, I was interested and agreed to consider introducing 
legislation. 

After much study and discussion with the proponents of the idea, 
I became convinced that such a proposal was not only feasible, but 
entirely desirable. Then I introduced the bill, the present bill. 
I might say that the late Senator Neuberger from Oregon introduced 
a similar bill in the Senate. I ask permission to have his remarks 
included in the record of these hearings. 

Chairman Morcan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to appears in the appendix, pp. 21.) 

Mr. Meyer. I was particularly impressed, and | think you will 
be also, with the widespread appeal this idea has, and by the fact 
that support comes from people in diverse fields 
and financial leaders, clergymen, scientists, lawyers, deci; le 
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Thank you, Chairman and members of the 






















2 RED CROSS CHARTER AMENDMENT 


tors, farmers, labor leaders, historians and statesmen, as well as from 
every corner of the United States. From a tally of the lists of in- 
terested people I would judge that favorable sentiment is indicated 
from 38 States, as well as several foreign countries, and I mention 
the latter to show that the interest is not confined to our own borders. 

I need not impress upon you the urgency of the world situation. 
We are faced today with the necessity of seizing upon every oppor- 
tunity to find positive solutions to problems that have divided the 
world into two hostile camps, armed to the teeth, and each with the 
capability of mass, and to all practical purposes, total destruction. 
Nor need I say that this is a condition which no one desires. Govern- 
ments find themselves in the dilemma of striving for solutions, but 
at the same time are solidified into rigid patterns from which each 
side is fearful of retreat. ‘lhere is need for a third foree—and I 
say this advisedly. I do not refer to another power bloc; but to the 
moral force of concerned people the world over. I refer to the ex- 
pressed will of all humanity by cooperative deeds and concerted 
action to bring to bear upon their respective governments the ideal 
of the Red Cross: ‘‘Above all nations is humanity.” 

To those who speak in opposition to this proposal, I would say that 
all significant progress has met with opposition—that the history of 
the Red Cross is filled with accounts of opposition and obstacles that 
had to be overcome. One need only read of the almost insurmountable 
obstacles that confronted Henri Dunant, the founder of this great 
international movement, and of our own Clara Barton, who dedicated 
her life to the success of our American National Red Cross, to fully 
appreciate the debt we owe to the determination and foresight of 
these dedicated servants of humanity, and to be thankful that they 
could not be deterred by the fears of the timid and myopic. 

The activities which are here proposed are entirely consistent with 
the objectives of the Red Cross. Indeed, a study of the life and 
works of Henri Dunant could only lead one to the conclusion that his 
ultimate objective was not only the alleviation of suffering but its 
prevention. Moreover, the prospects of the practicality of any prepa- 
tation for the relief of suffering in the event of a nuclear holocaust 
leaves us barren of ideas as to just what the Red Cross could do 
unless it were to bend its energies to the prevention of this ultimate 
disaster. 

I will not go into the legal aspects of the necessity for an amendment 
to the charter if it is agreed that the establishment of peace and the 
prevention of war are the legitimate concern of the Red Cross. Mr. 
Raymond Young will deal with this aspect of the matter and is much 
better qualified to do this than I am. 

I would, however, like to make one further point. 
might ask: ‘‘Why the American Red Cross? Why should we take 
the initiative?” I would say: The American Red Cross is the largest, 
has the best resources—financially and otherwise—and is in many 
ways the best organized of all the 80 or so national Red Cross societies. 
Its membership comprises some 44 million people, about 2 million of 
whom are active, serving volunteers. This is indicative of the spirit 
of the American people and their eagerness to serve mankind. The 
world looks to us for leadership, and it is here where this great organi- 
zation could place its most fruitful efforts—to help heal the festering 
sore of international discord. There is every reason to believe that 
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RED CROSS CHARTER AMENDMENT 3 


the other Red Cross societies would join in this worldwide humani- 
‘tarian endeavor. 


I would like to close my remarks by referring to a statement that 
was made recently by Miss Margaret Hickey, deputy to the national 
chairman, at the 35th annual meeting of Red Cross officials and 
workers, as reported in the New York Times of May 20: 


In a strange half-world where there is neither peace nor war, the Red Cross is 
obligated to do some serious thinking. 


Approval of the proposal before the committee would help to 
encourage just such thinking, and would give added strength to the 
search for ways to establish a just and lasting peace. 

(Mr. Meyer’s complete statement is as follows :) 


Late in December of 1958 I received a letter from Mr. Frank Buxton of Bos- 
ton, writing in behalf of himself and his friend and Harvard, 1900, classm: te, Mr. 
Conrad Hobbs, in which he informed me of their attempts to have the ‘‘American 
National Red Cross charter so amended as to authorize the organization to under- 
take measures for the prevention of war.’ Citing the magnificent record of this 
great humanitarian organization ‘‘as an agenevy for first aid in the wake of great 
civil disasters and of war’’ and in view of its immense prestige and potentiality, 
they were convinced that its future lay in preventive as well as in relief measures. 

Because of my conviction that nuclear war must be prevented, I was interested 
and agreed to consider introducing legislation that would permit the inclusion of 
such objectives in the charter of the American National Red Cross. After much 
study and discussion with the proponents of the idea, I became convinced that 
such a proposal was not only feasible but entirely desirable, and on September 2, 
1959, I introduced in the House of Representatives the bill (H.R. 9027) which you 
have before you today for consideration. Subsequently, on January 11, 1960, the 
late Senator Richard Neuberger, from Oregon, introduced « similar bill in the 
Senate, and I would like to have his remarks included, in the record of these hear- 
ings. Because of the excellence of Senator Neuberger’s presentation both with 
regard to the origin of the movement, as well as the steps taken by these concerned 
people to bring the matter to the attention of our national leaders, I will not take 
vour time in reviewing what would be an unnecessary duplication of facts. I would, 
however, like to say that from the beginning I have had the support and encoursge- 
ment of our able and distinguished majority leader, Congressman John MeCormack. 

I was particularly impressed—and I think you will be also—by the wide spread 
appeal this idea has, and by the fact that support comes from people of prominence 
and respect in diverse fie ‘ids—from industrial and financial leaders, clergymen, 
scientists, lawyers, doctors, educators, farmers, labor leaders, histori: ins, and 
statesmen, as well as from every corner of the United States. From a tally of the 
lists of interested people I would judge that favorable sentiment is indicated from 
38 States, as well as several foreign countries, and I mention the latter to show that 
the interest is not confined to our own borders. 

I need not impress upon vou the urgency of the world situation. We are faced 
today with the necessity of seizing upon every opportunity to find positive solu- 
tions to problems that have divided the world into two hostile camps, armed to 
the teeth and each with the capability of mass, and to all practical purposes, total 
destruction. Nor need I say that this is a condition which no one desires. Gov- 
ernments find themselves in the dilemma of striving for solutions, but at the same 
time are solidified into rigid patterns from which each side is fearful of retreat. 
There is need for a third foree—and I say this advisedly. I do not refer to another 
power bloc; but to the moral force of concerned people the world over. I refer to 
the expressed will of all humanity by cooperative deeds and concerted action to 
bring to bear upon their respective governments the ideal of the Red Cross, 
“Above all nations is humanity.” 

To those who speak in opposition to this proposal I would say that all significant 
progress has met with opposition, that the history of the Red Cross is filled with 
accounts of opposition and obstacles that had to be overcome. One need only 
read of the almost insurmountable obstacles that confronted Henri Dunant, the 
founder of this great international movement, and of our own Clara Barton, who 
dedicated her life to the success of our American National Red Cross, to fully 
appreciate the debt we owe to the determination and foresight of these dedicated 
servants of humanity, and to be thankful that they could not be deterred by the 
fears of the timid and myopic. 
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The activities which are here proposed are entirely consistent with the objectives 
of the Red Cross. Indeed, a study of the life and works of Henri Dunant could 
only lead one to the conclusion that his ultimate objective was not only the alle- 
viation of suffering but its prevention. Moreover, the prospects of the prac- 
ticality of any preparation for the relief of suffering in the event of a nuclear 
holocaust leaves us barren of ideas as to just what the Red Cross could do unless 
it were to bend its energies to the prevention of this ultimate disaster. 

I will not go into the legal aspects of the necessity for an amendment to the 
charter if it is agreed that the establishment of peace and the prevention of war 
are the legitimate concern of the Red Cross. Mr. Raymond Young will deal with 
this aspect of the matter and is much better qualified in this than I am. 

I would, however, like to make one further point. To those who might ask: 
“Why the American Red Cross?) Why should we take the initiative?’’, I would 
say: The American Red Cross is the largest, has the best resources—financially 
and otherwise—and is in many ways the best organized of all the 80 or so 
national Red Cross societies. Its membership comprises some 44 million people, 
about 2 million of whom are active, serving volunteers. This is indicative of the 
spirit of the American people and their eagerness to serve mankind. The world 
looks to us for leadership, and it is here where this great organization could place 
its most fruitful efforts—to help heal the festering sore of international discord. 
There is every reason to believe that the other Red Cross societies would join in 
this worldwide humanitarian endeavor. 

I would like to close my remarks by referring to a statement that was made 
recently by Miss Margaret Hickey, deputy to the national chairman, at the 
35th annual meeting of Red Cross officials and workers, as reported in the New 
York Times of May 20: 

‘In a strange half-world where there is neither peace nor war the Red Cross 
is obligated to do some serious thinking.” 

Approval of the proposal before the committee would help to encourage just 
such thinking, and would give added strength to the search for ways to establish 
a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. Meyer. In my informal remarks that I will make afterward 
I would like to include some remarks of my own from the Congressional 
Record and a favorable editorial from the Boston Herald. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Meyer. Also a letter from Conrad Hobbs. 

Chairman MoreGan. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Meyer. And letters from a group of outstanding individuals 
who support this. 

Chairman MorcGan. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The documents referred to appear in the appendix, pp. 28, 29, 30, 
33, 34.) 

Mr. Farpstern. May I ask one question? 

Chairman Morean. We are going to use them as a team after the 
testimony of Mr. Young. 

Our next witness is Mr. Raymond H. Young, an attorney from 
Boston, Mass. Iam going to give Mr. Curtis the honor of introducing 
Mr. Young to the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure to welcome Mr. 
Young before this committee. I want to assure you that we can have 
every confidence in what he says. He is an attorney of very good 
report from Boston. He represents two gentlemen who are old friends 
of mine, Mr. Conrad Hobbs, who has been active in civic matters in 
Boston. At the time of World War I, he was one of the leaders in the 
so-called William Allen White Committees to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies, and has been active in many other civic enterprises. 

Associated with him in this effort is Mr. Frank W. Buxton, former 
editorial writer of the Boston Herald, who for many years exercised @ 
broad influence in greater Boston through his editorials published in 
that great paper. Itisareal pleasure and I appreciate the opportunity 
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RED CROSS CHARTER AMENDMENT 5 


that the Chairman has given to me of introducing my friend from 
Boston, Mr. Young. 


Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Curtis. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND H. YOUNG, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Youna. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
speak in support of Representative Meyer’s proposal to amend the 
Red Cross charter by giving that organization permission to undertake 


activities directly re lating to the prevention of war and the promotion 
of a just and lasting peace. 


As Mr. Curtis has indicated, I speak not only in my own behalf, 
but on behalf of Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Buxton partic ‘ularly, and a great 
number of prominent citizens who are interested in this proposal. 

They are people interested not only in the possibilities of world 
peace, but also in the Red Cross itself. Mr. Hobbs, for example, at 
the time of World War I, gave up his business and took up full-time 
activities in the Red Cross. He was at the end of the war one of the 
two directors for New England of the Red Cross. That organization 
has been close to his heart for over 40 years. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I am submitting, 


and I ask that it be incorporated. But perhaps it would be better if 
[ just speak informally now. 


Chairman Morgan. Without objection, your full statement will be 
printed in the record. 
(The complete statement of Mr. Young is as follows:) 


Iam Raymond H. Young, an attorney, with an office at 15 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. I am making this statement in my own behalf and as the representative 
of a number of persons interested as individuals in world peace, many of whom 
are members of organizations concerned with that subject, and a great many of 
whom are interested in the American National Red Cross and its future. This 
statement is presented in support of the bill now before your committee to amend 
the charter of the American National Red Cross so as to include, among the 
purposes of that corporation, the devising and carrying on of measures for the 
prevention of war and for the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 

Just as Clara Barton was by far the leading figure in obtaining the original 
congressional charter for the Red Cross, so the leading figure in the present 
movement to expand the activities of that organization is Conrad Hobbs, a 
member of the Harvard Class of 1900, a retired Boston wool merchant and a 
man who since 1955 has been working for the accomplishment sought to be 
obtained by the present legislation. In 1955, some 87 members of the Harvard 
Class of 1900, headed by Mr. Hobbs, sent an open letter to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower suggesting the creation of a Commission similar to the Red Cross 
for the study and promotion of world peace, to draw upon the resources of the 
people of the United States, leading citizens from all occupations and walks of 
life, to contribute to this quest. 

The open letter was followed in 1957 by an appeal to President Eisenhower 
to recommend a charter amendment authorizing the American National Red 
Cross to work for the prevention of war and the promotion of peace. In 1958, 
a petition was submitted to President Eisenhower signed by more than 150 out- 
standing Americans supporting the proposed amendment. Finally, the present 
proposal has been introduced in 1959 in the House by Representative Meyer of 
Vermont, and an identical bill was introduced in the Senate of the United States 
on January 11, 1960, by the late Senator Neuberger of Oregon, 8. 2775. 

Among the signers of the petition advocating the charter amendment and those 
who have authorized the statement that they support the proposal are Frank W. 
Buxton of Boston, retired editor of the Boston Herald; Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; Dr. Paul Dudley White of Boston, the heart specialist who treated 


58418—60——_2 
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President Eisenhower; Claude M. Fuess, retired headmaster of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., the official biographer of Calvin Coolidge; Dr. Gunnar Gunder- 
sen, former president of the American Medical Association; Sarah Blanding, 
president of Vassar College; Marriner B. Eccles, former chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board; President H. J. Gezork of the Andover-Newton Theological 
School; President Samuel B. Gould of Antioch College; President Robert J. 
Johnson of Temple University; Rabbi Beryl D. Cohen of Boston; President Wil- 
liam E. Stevenson of Oberlin College; Paul C. French, executive director of 
CARE; former Dean Wesley A. Sturgis of the Yale Law School; President Miller 
Upton of Beloit College; Mrs. Viola Pinanski of Brookline, a seconder of the 
nomination of President Eisenhower at the Republican National Convention in 
1956; Ralph Lowell, president of the Lowell Institute of Boston; Luther H. 
Gulick, city administrator of New York City; Charles C. Cabot, noted Boston 
attorney and chairman of the board of trustees of Wellesley College; Dr. Clarence 
C. Little, a leading cancer specialist; Rev. Dana M. Greeley, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; James P. Warburg, Lewis Mumford, Mark Van 
Doren, and Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, all noted authors; Henry J. Cadbury, 
leading Quaker; Grenville Clark, noted lawyer and public servant; Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Literature; Alfred D. Hero, executive 
director of the World Peace Foundation; Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Fellowships at Harvard; Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison; Prof. Arthur Schlesinger 
of Harvard; Gen. Telford Taylor and many others. I understand that many of 
these people have written directly to this committee or to its subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements supporting the current proposal, 
and I wish that some of their letters might be incorporated in the record of this 
hearing. 

Following the 1955 appeal to President Eisenhower regarding a Peace Com- 
mission along the lines of the American National Red Cross, the President did 
call the People-to-People Conference at Washington which launched the people- 
to-people program, enlisting membership and activities from all groups within 
the United States. The initial conference was addressed by both President 
Eisenhower and by the late John Foster Dulles, the then Secretary of State. At 
that conference, President Eisenhower made a statement which has great relevance 
to the present bill. It is as follows: 

“If we are going to take advantage of the assumption that all people want 
peace, then the problem is for people to get together and to leap governments— 
if necessary, to evade governments—to work out not one method but thousands 
of methods by which people can gradually learn a little bit more of each other.” 

The present head of this vast people-to-people program sponsored by this 
Government, Mr. Mark Bortman, is one of the sponsors of the Red Cross charter 
amendment, and is here today to testify in support of the proposed expansion of 
Red Cross activities. 

The problem of peace and war is one which cannot be solved by governments 
alone. As President Eisenhower has said, governments need the support and 
indeed the leadership of people in this matter. Both Grenville Clark and Presi- 
dent Nathan Pusey of Harvard have recognized the importance of nongovern- 
mental activities. As Grenville Clark has stated, ‘“‘Fully realizing, then, the 
necessary role of governments and foreign offices, let us never forget that so great 
a problem as this is primarily a matter of self-help by the people themselves— 
everywhere.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, clearly the most important 
question facing the world today is the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 
As stated by President Eisenhower, we can afford to leave no stone unturned in 
the search for a durable peace. It is necessary to try many approaches, a thou- 
sand different ways. Ina thermonuclear war today there could be no victors and 
life itself would very likely be destroyed. I am sure that no member of this 
Foreign Affairs Committee needs any convincing that all our strategy and efforts 
should be directed toward the prevention of such a war. 

For this most important purpose, the Red Cross offers a unique opportunity. 
The American National Red Cross has over 40 million individual members organ- 
ized in chapters throughout the country. It has a record of service in time of war 
and in time of peace. Through the International Red Cross, it has affiliation 
with the Red Cross Societies of 80 other countries, with many, many millions more 
of individual members. The Red Cross has always been removed from political 
considerations, and it will continue to be free from politics. 

Red Cross Societies exist and flourish on both sides of the Iron Curtain. No 
Communist nation has ever abolished the Red Cross organization within its 
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country. The officers of the various Red Cross Societies of the world are able to 
cooperate with mutual trust and confidence. The Red Cross is an existing great 
international agency, with an enormous reservoir of good will upon which to build 
in this most important task. 

The specific proposal is that a new clause be added at the end of the present 
section 3 of the Red Cross Charter, the statement of the purposes of the corpora- 
tion. The first three clauses of that section relate solely to activities in time of 
war, chiefly the furnishing of volunteer aid to the sick and wounded. The fourth 
clause permits voluntary relief and communication between the people and the 
armed forces in time of peace as well as in time of war. The fifth clause of section 
3 of the charter refers to nonmilitary matters and it refers to nonmilitary matters 
only. This clause permits peacetime relief of “the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other great national calamities,’’ and it also permits pre- 
ventive work for the calamities mentioned, but it does not include any reference 
to war or military matters. While certain specific acts of relief, or negotiating 
release of prisoners tend to reduce tensions, and in this manner contribute to 
understanding among nations, this is an incidental and secondary result. It 
seems clear that a charter amendment is needed in order to permit the American 
National Red Cross to undertake programs directly aimed at the promotion of 
peace and the prevention of war. 

Section 8 of the Red Cross Charter reserves to the Congress—the right to 
amend the purposes of the organization, as stated in section 3. The present bill 
would exercise that reserved power of amendment, by enabling the Red Cross to 
meet the great need of our time. 

I do not presume to lay down any specific progr.m of what the Red Cross might 
do under its proposed new authority. There are many possibilities, some of which 
might be study end research projects, discussion programs, educational materials, 
information programs, negotiations with other Red Cross Societies and other 
matters. Certainly, we can be confident that the Red Cross, with the skills and 
resources they could muster for such a program, would come up with many 
worthwhile specific programs. 

The very enactment of this bill would have a powerful and beneficial effect 
throughout the world. It was the American Red Cross and this Congress which 
showed the way to the rest of the world and the rest of the Red Cross Societies 
by first authorizing and undertaking peacetime relief programs and programs for 
the prevention of natural disasters, even though there was at the time some 
opposition from other countries. The present amendment would signal :.nother 
great expansion of Red Cross activities and would ke an example to the world of 
the peaceful aspirations of the American people and the U.S. Congress. It might 
well stimulate positive action by other countries in this same direction. 

The strength of the Red Cross in this Nation has been in large part due to the 
expansion of its activities, to the addition of peacetime relief, and to the addition 
of preventive measures. Foster Rhea Dulles, the official historian of the American 
Red Cross, has said that the American Red Cross must continue to grow and 
change in order to continue to provide the best means for the expression of the 
humanitarian instinct. The developments of modern warfare have in large part 
outmoded the traditional wartime role of the Red Cross. The logical further 
extension of its activities is the one which would best express humanitarianism 
today; namely, working toward the prevention of war itself. Such a program 
would be the best modern expression of the call issued by Henri Dunant when, 
in 1862, he asked mankind to ‘‘Press forward in a human and truly civilized spirit 
the attempt to prevent or: t least to alleviate the horrors of war.” 

A ready attitude exists today on the part of the present officials of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. Ambassador Andre Francois-Poncet, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Internationa! Red Cross and president of the Red Cross of 
France, has declared that the ultimate aim of Red Cross is the end of war and that 
“the mission of the Red Cross will only be completely fulfilled when the scourge 
of war disappears from the face of the earth.’’ Likewise, Justice Emil Sandstrom 
of Sweden, chairman of the League’s board of governors and president of the 
Swedish Red Cross, has declared “that the Red Cross has as its final aim the 
abolition of war.” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the question of war or peace 
will not be solved simply by the passage ofthe present bill, but the passage of 
this legislation will be an important step in the right direction. I submit that it 
is a step which this Congress will want to take and which the American National 
Red Cross will wish to undertake as a matter of public service, when given the 
authority. 
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Mr. Youne. The amendment which Representative Meyer has 
proposed seems to be necessary to allow the Red Cross directly to 
undertake measures of this kind; that is, looking toward prevention 
of war and promotion of peace. 

The Congress, under section 8 of the Red Cross charter, has reserved 
to itself the right to amend certain sections of the charter, among them 
section 3 which provides for the purposes of the organization. 

The first three clauses of the section on purposes relate to voluntary 
aid to the sick and wounded in time of war, and other matters of war- 
time relief. 

The fourth clause relates to communication between citizens and 
their armed forces and the government in time of war and in time of 
peace. 

The fifth clause, as it now stands, authorizes the Red Cross to 
relieve peacetime sufferings, great natural calamities and to undertake 
preventive measures for those calamities. 

As presently phrased, the authority to undertake preventive meas- 
ures is limited to the peacetime calamities enumerated; floods, fire, 
famine, for example. 

The proposal is that a new sixth clause be added which would be as 
follows 
and to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and for the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace. 

It is the opinion of those advancing the proposal that this meas- 
ure is permissive, that is to say, it would allow the Red Cross to 
undertake such activities, but it would not compel them to do so. 
They could, in other words, consider the program and advance it in 
their own time as they thought wise. This is a general doctine of 
corporation law, that the corporate charter will enumerate purposes 
of the organization, and usually a lawyer will put in every possible 
purpose—the reason being that if a particular purpose is not included, 
then that activity would be outside the powers of the corporation or 
ultra vires. 

By including this purpose in the charter, the Congress would be 
authorizing the Red Cross to undertake this most important work. 
The Red Cross offers a unique opportunity in this role. The American 
National Red Cross has a membership of over 40 million members in 
chapters organized throughout the country. Through the Interna- 
tional Red Cross it has affiliations with the Red Cross societies of over 
80 other nations, with many more millions of members throughout the 
world. 

The Red Cross is an organization which has a vast backlog of good 
will throughout the world. It is the great idea in whose name man has 
never slain. It is free from political animosities. Such an organiza- 
tion affords a remarkable opportunity for this work. 

To some extent resistance to change can be expected and is natural. 
The Red Cross, as Representative Meyer has said, has gone through 
somewhat of a history of change with resistance along the way. 
Clara Barton did not secure the congressional charter for the American 
Red Cross until some 15 or 20 years after the International Red Cross 
was first established. Subsequently, the American Red Cross was 
the pioneer in a great change. It was the American Red Cross 
which first undertook peacetime relief, relief of peacetime calamities. 
This change met with opposition from international societies and 
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from some of the other Red Cross organizations, but it is that very 
change that is one of the major reasons for the strength of the Red 
Cross today. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the opinion of the sponsors of this measure that 
the Red Cross would benefit from another change at this time, and 
that such a change today is particularly needed because of the change 
in the nature of warfare since the Red Cross was first established 
almost 100 years ago. 

Today the nature of warfare is such that care for the survivors, 
care for the sick and wounded in time of battle is perhaps impossible. 
Perhaps the only logical course for the Red Cross to take to fulfill its 
humanitarian purpose today is activity directly related to the preven- 
tion of just such a calamity. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, no one can assure 
you that by passing such a charter amendment you will have a 
permanent peace assured. All that we can say is that we think it is 
an important step in that direction, and the stakes are so great that 
the step should be taken. 

1 hope, Mr. Chairman, this committee will report the matter 
favorably to the House. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Young. 

Mr. Meyer, have there been any amendments to the charter 
adopted since the original charter passed the Congress? 

Mr. Meyer. I think there have been, but I will refer you to Mr. 
Young. 

Mr. Youna. I think there have been at least four amendments, 
Mr. Chairman. There was a major reorganization in 1900 when the 
basis of the present charter was adopted. That replaced an earlier 
charter. There were amendments again in 1905. The authoriza- 
tion of peacetime relief, relief of peacetime calamities and prevention 
of those calamities was itself an amendment to the original purposes 
of the Red Cross charter. So that we think a further amendment 
at this time to again expand Red Cross activities in the light of today’s 
needs fits in with the precedents of the history of the Red Cross. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Young, I noticed in your statement it 
spelled out that the International Red Cross is one of the very few 
organizations in the Iron Curtain countries which seem to operate 
without any restrictions. 

Mr. Youna. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I understand that no 
Communist nation has abolished its Red Cross Society. So that this 
is perhaps one of the few, if not the only organization, that reaches 
people on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The proposal immediately, 
of course, relates only to the American National Red Cross and its 
charter. But I believe it would be a great thing for the American 
Red Cross to be able to attend the next International Conference of 
Red Cross Societies, report as to its own change and suggest to the 
other societies that they might seek similar changes in their own 
charters. This is what happened, for example, with peacetime relief. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Meyer, I see the sponsor in the other 
body was the late Senator Neuberger. Has anybody else introduced 
this bill in the other body except Senator Neuberger? 

Mr. Meyer. Senator Neuberger was the only one. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer, when you introduced the bill we 
requested an opinion from the executive branch and we sent you a 
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copy. It was unfavorable. 
of that report. 

Do you feel the executive branch objections carry much weight? 

Mr. Meyer. I think we would have to listen to them because in 
the operations of the Red Cross, particularly at their international 
meetings, the governments are directly involved. I would like to 
say that one of the i important points that I believe they have neglected 
is the fact that President Eisenhower has himself said in a historic 
remark that if we are to establish peace much of what we do will have 
to be done in people-to-people movements. 

I feel that the Red Cross, whereas it has a connection with the 
Government, is not completely tied to government, would not have to 
embarrass the Government and therefore that the State Department 
in my opinion is overly worried on this score. I believe the way in 
which this movement to make this amendment to the charter occurred 
shows it is an expression of the will of people. I believe sincerely that 
this is the important point. I don’t believe that the State Department 
would be embarrassed or hampered in any way by having this permis- 
sive legislation because it would not be imposed upon the Red Cross. 
They could act in their own good time at a moment when they might 
think it was appropriate. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Young, can you give the committee any 
information as to the Board of Directors of the American Red Cross 
now? How many members are on the board? 

Mr. Younac. My understanding is that there are 50 members of the 
Board of Directors of the Red Cross, 8 of whom are appointed by the 
President of the United States, and I think 30 or 35 are elected 
directly by the chapters. Then the Board of Governors as composed 
of the chapter representatives and the Presidential appointees in turn 
chooses the remaining members. 

Chairman Morcan. You are familiar with the resolution passed 
by the board of governors? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Chairman Morgan. It is a sort of flexible resolution. 
take a definite stand. 

Mr. Meyer. I think that in any organization with a long history, 
its leadership, after a period of time, feels that they have a good pro- 
gram and that this is what they would like to continue. It is some- 
what like many of us as we grow older we become conservative and 
don’t want to branch out into a new field. I think part of their 
reaction is based upon such considerations and part of it may be 
based upon the fact that we have a very delicate international situa- 
tion. They may feel that it is difficult to enter into positive work 
for peace under the conditions that prevail. 

I think this is probably what is behind their thinking. I believe 
that if there was enough expression of opinion from people, that they 
could finally see that there was much good in this movement. 

In addition, I would like to point out that I personally believe from 
a financial angle it would not hurt the Red Cross. I believe it might 
help rejuvenate it. I believe there would be fresh money, perhaps as 
much as a million dollars in a year contributed for this purpose. It 
would tend to give an infusion of new blood, new idealism and new 
ideas into the Red Cross itself which perhaps would make it more 
effective in the regular work that it is now doing. 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. Young, going over your statement I am 
certainly impressed with some of the signers of ‘the petition in advo- 
cating this charter amendment. I think it is a very distinguished list 
of educators and medical men. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. There are a great many 
other signers also of prominence, but limitations of space precluded 
including them all. 

I would like to mention Harold Russell, who is a former national 
chairman of AMVETS, probably known to you. Arnold Zander of 
the AFL-CIO and Herman Wouk, a noted author, are among the 
signers that I didn’t happen to list. 

(List of persons approving legislation to amend charter appears in 
the appendix, p. 34.) 

Mr. Meyer. May I add a remark? There is a great deal of in- 
terest in this by other organizations which are doing related work or 
have similar hopes for humanity in the future. They would not 
testify on a formal basis because obviously they would feel it would be 
improper for another organization to say anything which would in- 
fluence the rights and prerogatives of an individual organization like 
the Red Cross. 

I know that within other organizations there is a great deal of 
support for such an amendment as well as good wishes for the Red 
Cross. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Meyer and Mr. Young. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a very interesting statement and very interesting idea. I 
wonder what the Red Cross itself thinks about it? Have you had 
any memorandum from them? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; I have had a copy from Roland Harriman. The 
general sense of the letter, Mrs. Bolton, in my opinion is that they 
don’t want to go into it particularly at this time. I think they would 
feel that this might be imposing upon the organization some other 
obligations. 

As I tried to point out in my testimony, it would not really impose 
it. It would make it permissive. 

Mrs. Bouton. It would mean what in their organization? They 
would have to set up a peace division of some kind, would they not? 

Mr. Meyer. I would think so. 

Mrs. Botton. It would be 

Mr. Meyer. They point out quite specifically that fundamentally 
their reason for being is to alleviate suffering and not to prevent it. 
Ido think that we could draw on some precedents to show that this 
has not always been the case. 

For instance, in rescuing people who were drowned and maybe 
resuscitating them, they finally went into a program of water safety; 
teaching people to swim, and so forth. 

I believe it was in 1911 after great troubles with the floods in China 
that the need for relief was so “great that the proposal was made to 
the International Relief Board that some attempt should be made to 
prevent the recurrence of such disasters rather than to wait until 
they occurred. 

At that time the Red Cross sent an expert in river conservancy to 
study the situation and advise the Chinese Government on possible 
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methods of control. The American Red Cross bore the original cost 
of the undertaking, and later expended or advanced $50,000 to the 
Chinese Government to complete the investigations. The outbreak 
of the European War brought this project to a halt just about at the 
time the Red Cross was negotiating for loans for the necessary funds 
to carry out the project. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Following up Mrs. 
Bolton’s question, Mr. Meyer, there is no opposition to your proposal 
as such? 

Mr. Meyer. I think in fairness, Congressman Zablocki, that I 
would have to say there is significant opposition to it, perhaps not 
in the ideal or in the principle, but in the practical working out of it. 

I don’t think that there is opposition among the people, but I 
believe there is definite opposition in the State Department and 
among the leaders of the Red Cross itself; that is, the President and 
what might be considered an executive board. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Not having a copy of the report from the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Chairman, could we have it read into the record? 

Chairman Morcan. We can have the clerk read it now if you wish. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Letter signed by William B. Macomber, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State, dated February 8, 1960. 


DeaR Mr. Morgan: I refer again to your letter dated December 21, 1959, 
the receipt of which was acknowledged on December 29, enclosing copies of 
H.R. 9027, to amend section 3 of the Act of January 5, 1905, incorporating the 
American National Red Cross, so as to include among the purposes of such 
corporation the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 

The Department has ascertained that in June 1958, Mr. Conrad Hobbs, 100 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., addressed communications to Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president, and members of the Board of Governors of the American 
Red Cross requesting that they support a petition to the President urging him 
to request the Congress to amend the American Red Cross charter authorizing 
activities for the prevention of war. 

In his reply to Mr. Hobbs, dated June 20, 1958, General Gruenther referred 
to his concern that the proposed change in the charter might plunge the Red 
Cross into areas of political controversy and stated that it appeared to him that 
every program of the Red Cross proclaimed its strong abhorrence of war. He 
informed Mr. Hobbs that the official view of the American Red Cross would have 
to be determined by its Board of Governors. 

A petition on the subject sent to the White House was referred by it to the 
American Red Cross on October 9, 1958. 

At meetings of the Board of Governors on October 25, 26 and 27, 1958, the pro- 
posed charter revision was considered. It was agreed by the board of governors 
that an amendment to the charter would not improve the ability of the Red 
Cross to carry out its general responsibilities and programs that promote the cause 
of peace by relieving suffering and building better understanding among peoples, 
Thereupon the Board adopted the following resolution by unanimous vote: 

“The American National Red Cross is deeply grateful to those who sponsored 

the petition to President Eisenhower for the confidence they display in the organi- 
zation’s ability to carry out measures contributing to the fulfillment of mankind's 
greatest need and desire—the realization of permanent peace. Through programs 
carried out under its present charter and designed to relieve suffering wherever 
it may exist—at home or abroad—the Red Cross believes that it can make its 
most effective contribution to the promotion of that understanding among peoples 
which is essential for a stable peace.” 

At the Board of Governors meeting held a year later, on October 26, 1959, it was 
announced that a bill had been introduced in the lst session of the 86th Congress 
proposing an amendment to the Red Cross charter along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Hobbs. It was agreed that if the views of the Red Cross were sought on the 


proposed legislation, they would be expressed in accordance with the above- 
quoted resolution. 
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The Department of State is in agreement with the resolution of the American 
Red Cross and is, therefore, unwilling to recommend favorable action on the pro- 
posed charter revision. In the Department’s opinion, it is not a proper function 
of the American Red Cross to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of 
war and for the establishment of a just and lasting peace and that, should the 
American Red Cross endeavor to promote such activities, it would inevitably 
become so involved in political controversies as to seriously diminish its present 
effectiveness as an agency for the relief of human suffering. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours. 


Mr. Zasuockr. That implies the Department is opposed to the 
proposal on the basis of a resolution that is not very clear in its intent. 
Therefore, it is not a clear-cut objection. Specific reasons are not 
given why the proposals of the gentleman from Vermont would be 
unworkable and undesirable. 

I certainly want to commend the gentleman for his initiative in 
introducing the proposal. I do hope that the Congress will give it 
serious consideration. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been very much 
impressed with the testimony by our colleague and by Mr. Young. 
[ hope that legislation substantially along this line will be brought 
to the floor of the House as soon as legislatively feasible under condi- 
tions prevailing. Like the gentleman from Wisconsin, I interpreted 
the letter from the Red Cross not to be a clear-cut opposition to the 
proposal, but largely expressing a fear that there might be complica- 
tions. 

Mr. Zasuocki. If the Red Cross should promote such legislation, 
it would be accused of seeking additional powers and authority. 
Naturally, the Red Cross will not seek the authority and will not take 
the initiative in trying to obtain such legislation. 1am sure, however, 
the Red Cross would not object if the Congress would give it such 
authority. 

Mr. O’Hara. And probably would very much welcome it, but would 
not wish to be in the position, as the gentleman suggests, of reaching 
out for additional power or authority, but certainly this conforms 
with the general objective of the Red Cross and,.as our colleague so 
well stated, the Red Cross already has accepted the concept in ex- 
tending its interest to the prevention of accidents as well as attention 
to the victims after the accidents have occurred. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Wouldn’t it be possible to interpret the State Department’s letter 
stating “it is not the purpose of the Red Cross to devise and carry on 
measures for the prevention of war’’, that it is the purpose of the Red 

Jross to promote war? 

Mr. O’Hara. That would be a logical interpretation. 

Mr. Farsstern. May I—will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes. 

Mr. FarssteEIn. I would like to get into this thing. Do I under- 
stand that the charter, the present charter of the Red Cross talks 
about ‘‘understanding between peoples’? “Shall seek to attain a situ- 
ation whereby there shall be understanding between peoples.” 

Mr. Youne. Not in those terms, Congressman. 


58418—60——3 
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Mr. Farsstrern. Do the three words “understanding between peo- 
ples” appear anywhere in the charter of the Red Cross? I thought I 
heard that read somewhere. 

Mr. Youna. I don’t believe so. I think the official position of the 
American National Red Cross is that the relief work they do, for 
example, when they send aid to Chile for earthquake relief, or when 
they negotiate an exchange of prisoners, they say this work contrib- 
utes indirectly to better feeling among peoples. 

Mr. Farsstein. And there is nothing in the charter of the Red 
Cross that seeks to foster better understanding between peoples, am 
I correct? 

Mr. Youna. The proposal of the gentleman from Vermont is that 
such authority be given. 

Mr. Farssrern. There is nothing in the proposed amendment that 
talks about “‘understanding between peoples.”’ 

It only talks about ‘“‘devise and carry on measures for the prevention 
of war and a just and lasting peace.’’ Where did I get that phrase? 
I got it somewhere. I heard that this morning. 

Mr. Meyer. It is in the letter, quoting from the resolution by 
unanimous vote, and the last sentence 

Mr. Farsstern. By whom? 

Chairman More@an. The Board of Governors. 

Mr. Farsstein. Therefore, the Board of Governors feel there should 
be understanding. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Farsstern. If the Board of Governors is in favor of promoting 
understanding between peoples, it would seem to me that a proper 
amendment to your amendment should contain these three words and, 
as these three words echo the sentiment of the Board of Governors and 
the distinction between understanding between peoples and seeking 
measures to prevent war is a very narrow one, I think it can very 
readily be interpreted that the Board of Governors means exactly what 
you now will have, if you accept those three words. 

I would recommend strongly that you stick those three words in 
your amendment, and you will come within the resolution of the 
Board of Governors. 

Mr. Meyer. We would certainly accept such an amendment to the 
bill. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I don’t see how the State Department can oppose it. 

Mr. Farpstein. We can therefore take the position, or you can 
therefore take the position that there is nothing that you seek that 
the Board of Governors doesn’t seek similarly. 

Mr. O’Hara. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara, any further questions? 

Mr. O’Hara. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. I have no further questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy. Mr. Chairman, is it your intention to have repre- 
sentatives of the Red Cross testify before the committee? 

Chairman Moraan. I imagine before we read the bill for amend- 
ment we would have to have their suggestions. 
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Mr. Murpuy. Mr. Zablocki stated that the resolution by the 
board of the Red Cross was rather ambiguous. I think this com- 
mittee should ascertain directly from the Red Cross what their 
position is. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Meyer, in your invitation, you didn’t 
extend it to General Gruenther or anybody from the Red Cross? 

Mr. Meyer. Only because of the limitation of time. 

Chairman MorGan. I imagine, Mr. Murphy, that if time per- 
mitted, we would invite, as a matter of courtesy, General Gruenther 
or any member of his staff to appear and testify. 

Mr. Meyer. I would think, Mr. Chairman, we should also have 
someone from the Department of State. 

Chairman Moraan. That is correct. 

Mr. Murphy. I feel there should be a representative of the State 
Department because this is incorporated through an act of Congress, 
the charter. 

Mr. Youne. Yes. 

Mr. Murpuy. That ties in the United States Congress with the Red 
Cross. If this charter is amended or the act is amended that created 
the charter, I would like to know what sort of measures they were 
going to use to prevent war. There are so many ramifications in this 
situation that 1 am rather fearful of what may develop when you are 
giving such powers to a body like the Red Cross Board. These 
powers should be reserved by the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment, 

I want to give this a great deal of thought, Mr. Chairman, before 
amending the charter. 

Chairman Mor@an. Mr. Young, would you bring us up to date as 
to what President Eisenhower has done along these lines? After the 
President called the People-to-People Conference bere in Washington, 
what has happened? 

Mr. Youne. The people-to-people program is a going organization 
today, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it. It has many divisions, 
artists, newspaper publishers, financiers, all of whom attempt to con- 
tact various members of their profession in other countries to explain 
on a personal basis the feelings of the people of the United States. 

Chairman Morgan. Did that Congress make any recommendation 
along these lines? 

Mr. Youne. We understood that Mr. Mark Bortman of the People- 
to-People Conference would be here today to testify in favor of Repre- 
sentative Meyer’s proposal. Apparently he has been unable to make 
this hearing. He is a supporter of the present proposal. 

Mr. Meyer. In that connection I would like to remark I had a 
phone call in the middle of the morning from Professor Priest who was 
also going to testify, but due to weather conditions his plane flight 
was canceled. He said that if he could get a plane he would be here 
by 11:30. I imagine this is also what happened to Mr. Bortman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer, do you feel that both of these 
scheduled witnesses will have statements and that we should get per- 
mission at this time to insert their statements in the record? 

Mr. Meyer. I am sure of that, because Professor Priest said if he 
could not get a plane he would mail his statement to me. 

Chairman Morean. Do you want to so move? 

Mr. Meyer. I so move. 
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Chairman Morcan. Without objection, both of these statements 
of scheduled witnesses will be incorporated in the record. 

(Mr. Priest’s statement appears in the appendix, p. 35.) 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, I don’t want 
to make the hearings too bulky, but I believe that letters of sig- 
nificance have been received. A selection from among them might 
be helpful. 

Chairman Morcan. Without objection, we will screen the letters 
and will include some of them in the record. 

(The letters referred to appear in the appendix, pp. 33-34.) 

Mr. Meyer. There is one other thing that could be added in 
connection with Congressman Murphy’s remarks. We recently con- 
sidered a bill dealing with NATO countries and proposed conferences. 

Mr. Murpuy. You mean the Atlantic Convention? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. I am not suggesting to the Red Cross what 
they should do, but if my bill passed and funds were made available, 
they might want to promote a people-to-people conference of people 
an all over the world to see what fears and hopes they had for the 
uture. 

This might do a great deal to promote understanding among 
peoples, and might be possibly an activity that they could engage in 
which is impossible for governments to engage in. 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a comment, that 
perhaps one of the first things that the Red Cross could do if given 


such an authority would be, as Congresswoman Bolton suggested, 
establish a peace division and to enlist people oa a the country, 


throughout the Red Cross organization, to consider just what the 
Red Cross might do in this line and to make recommendations to the 
board of governors. 

I think the important thing to stress about this proposal is that 
the Red Cross isn’t being led by the nose. They are given their own 
head in this matter. They can go ahead as they judge best under 
this authority. 

Passage of the bill, however, I think would be just in itself a very 
powerful matter—a very beneficial matter—to the standing of the 
United States and of the American National Red Cross throughout 
the world. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I take it, it is not your thought that 
the Red Cross should become politically involved? That is, the Red 
Cross should seek to promote a better understanding among the 
nations and among peoples and thus contribute to the ends of peace, 
a lasting peace, and it is not your thought that it should become 
politically involved; that it, for instance, should not offer a plan and 
outline of disarmament which would be controversial among the 
powers. 

It is not your thought that it should go that far? 

Mr. Youna. I think that is an important distinction that the 
Congressman makes, that the Red Cross should remain free from 
politics and remain free from pro-and-con positions on specific political 
matters. 

Mr. Farsstern. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Young, can you give me a definition of the word “‘politics’’? 

Do we have a dictionary around? Boyd, will you define the word 
“politics” for us? 

Mr. O’Hara. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Farpstetn. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. That was in my mind before I asked the question. 
What do we mean to include under “political’’? I think we all under- 
stand it in a general way. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Shall I read it, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Moraean. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp (reading): 

Politics: (1) The science and art of governing; political science. 

(2) The theory or practice of managing affairs of public policy or of political 
parties; hence, political affairs, principles or the like. In a bad sense, dishonest 
management to secure the success of political candidates or parties. 

(3) Political affairs viewed as a profession, interest or the like, as “to enter 
politics.”’ 

Mr, Farsstein. The first sentence that you read—— 

Mr. Murpuy. Is a science? 

Mr. Farsstein. That is the point. I think it can also be inter- 
preted to mean relations between peoples, relations between peoples 
as applied to the science of governing. 

Mr. Murpuy. Relations. 

Mr. Farsstein. What is wrong when one considers that politics 
in the sense that it is understood to be one of pursuing a science that 
makes for better relations between individuals and between nations 
being pursued? So when there is reference made to getting into 
politics, I think there should be a distinction shown which is not shown 
in the communications that we have received from the Assistant 
Secretary of State, that in its highest sense nothing shold prevent 
the worthy American Red Cross from engaging in politics? It 
might be very salutary and we should not define politics only in its 
coarser sense; hence I don’t consider the reference in the letter of the 
Secretary of State as one to be deplored because I, for myself, am 
very pleased to suggest that the engaging in politics in its higher sense 
is something that the Red Cross and all organizations that seek the 
betterment of mankind as part of their function must therefore engage 
in. politics. 

Mr. Zasuiocki. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Farsstern. Yes. 

Mr. Zasutocki. You have stated you are displeased with the Depart- 
ment’s report. 

Mr. Farsstern. Only in that sense. 

Mr. Zasiocki. I might add that I think we as a committee ought 
to request the Department to be more specific in their reports. It 
is regrettable that in reports, as in this instance, the Department 
deals with gobbledygook and doesn’t give the committee any sound 
reasons or information. 

I think it is an insult to the committee to receive a report of this kind. 

Mr. Murpny. I recall someone said that life is politics. 

Chairman Moracan. Mr. Curtis, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Meyer, I certainly think this editorial 


‘that you have here, the reprint from the Boston Herald, is very sub- 


stantial suppoit for your amendment. I want to point out that the 
last paragraph says: 
The Meyer bill at least represents a forward step. Peace will certainly be no 


less attainable if it is passed. We join the call for an enlargement of the Red 
Cross charter. 
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Did I understand that the editor of the Boston Herald was one of 
the signers—-— 

Mr. Younc. Former editor of the Boston Herald. Yes, Frank 
Buxton is one of the signers of the petition. I think he still has friends 
in the editorial department of the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to say that any credit that I have re- 
ceived for introducing this bill is not mine. I was convinced by the 
sincerity and hard work of these people who are such fine citizens. 
I felt 1 had no other alternative and actually they talked me into 
introducing it. It was not my idea. I want that to be clearly known. 
It is the leadership of many outstanding citizens of this country that 
is behind the bill, and it is not me, myself, except that I now join 
with them. 

Chairman Morcan. You certainly have a list of distinguished citi- 
zens here. I see Dr. Dudley White in Boston, the heart specialist 
who treated President Eisenhower. I see Dr. Gunderson, former 
president of the American Medical Association. Mr. Marriner B. 
Eccles, former Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. William E. 
Stevenson, president of Oberlin College. Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; former Dean Wesley Sturgis of the Yale Law School. 
Mrs. Viola Pinanski of Brookline, a seconder of the nomination of 
President Eisenhower at the Republican National Convention in 1956. 

Charles C. Cabot, chairman of the board of trustees of Wellesley 
College. Clarence C. Little, who I think leads the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation work on cancer. 

It is a distinguished list of citizens on a bipartisan basis. I think 
this petition should have carried a great deal of weight with the Board 
of Governors of the American Red Cross. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is that petition and the editorial being included in 
the record? 

Chairman Morcan. Yes, both of them are included in the record. 
You did list the editorial? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, does Congressman 
Meyer expect some other witnesses who have been detained and you 
are getting permission to insert their remarks? 

Mr. Meyer. That permission has been obtained. I think we could 
find a historic parallel in the work of the Red Cross with the history 
of fire in America. 

Originally what we tried to do was to get a bucket brigade to put 
out a fire right away. Or, if it was a forest fire, we got some men 
who went out with brooms and burlap bags and beat it out. Finally 
they built a better organization to suppress the fire. As soon as they 
began to think more and more, they realized that the costs of sup- 
pression were so great and the losses were so great that they would 
divert more and more of their energies to the prevention of fire and 
the working with people. They did a lot. 

They developed ‘‘smoke jumpers” which were a kind of protective 
force to get there quickly. They also went further and some advertising 
man finally got the idea of “Smoky Bear.” I don’t know how many 
millions of dollars have been saved for the American people and how 
much disaster prevented just because ““Smoky Bear’ appealed to the 
people and enabled the people themselves to prevent fires rather than 
put them out after they occurred. 
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This actually is an historic parallel, I think, for the work that we 
as a people must do in the prevention of war itself. 

Mr. O’Hara. Might you not also cite the growing trend toward 
preventive medicine? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes; I would think so. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Young, I see on top of page 4 of your 
statement where you say: 


I do not assume to lay down any specific program of what the Red Cross might 
do under the proposed new authority— 


by that I think you mean that you would certainly leave it, if this 
new authority was given to the Board of Governors to work out the 
proper agenda that they should seek? 

Mr. Young. It is entirely up to the Board of Governors to work 
out their own agenda in such a way that they will themselves be 
satisfied it will not interfere with their other activities. That is correct. 

Chairman Morean. We could then depend upon the authority 

ranted under this charter amendment. We would hope that the 
ed Cross would make sure that its peace efforts would then not 
conflict with the U.S. foreign policy? . 

Mr. Youne. Could you ask that question once more? 

Chairman Morgan. If this new authority was given to the Board 
of Governors of the American Red Cross, it would be up to them to 
make sure that their new authority would not in any way conflict 
with the United States foreign policy? 

Mr. Young. Certainly not conflict in any specific proposal. 

I think President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles them- 
selves have both asked that people take a leadership in this field. 
In other words, it may be that people in some senses have to lead 
governments in this area. In a broader sense, not a specific proposal 
of foreign policy, but in a broader sense there might be very valuable 
help to the Government from such a program. 

Mr. Murpuy. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Young a question? 
You say there may be some help. What if it is the reverse? 

Mr. Youne. Well, Mr. Congressman, I think the chance that there 
may be help is one that would be so beneficial that it ought to be taken. 
I doubt there would be any harm. No one can guarantee the results 
of such a program, of course, but I think that the problem is a great 
enough one so that chances perhaps have to be taken. 

I once had a discussion with Mr. Wilson of the American National 
Red Cross in which he said that the problem of peace and war was one 
that could only be solved by bold, new steps and by indeed visionary 
means. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Young, again on page 4 of your statement, 
the second paragraph from the bottom, I read that there has been some 
opinions from other officials in the International Red Cross pertaining 
to this type of thing. 

Mr. Youna. Correct, Mr. Chairman. There is a statement by 
Ambassador Andre Francois-Poncet who is chairman of the standing 
committee of the International Red Cross, and president of the Red 
Cross of France, that the mission of the Red Cross will only be com- 
pletely fulfilled when the scourge of war disappears from the face of 
the world. Likewise, Justice Emil Sandstrom of Sweden, chairman of 
the League’s board of governors and president of the Swedish Red 
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Cross, has declared “that the Red Cross has as its final aim the aboli- 
tion of war.’ 

And Henri Dunant in 1862 when he first advanced the proposal for 
the Red Cross and Red Cross societies asked that oabking: ‘press for- 
ward in a human and truly civilized spirit the attempt to prevent or 
at least to alleviate the horrors of war.’ 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the current proposal of the Represen- 
tative from Vermont is really just trying to put into effect what Henri 
Dunant almost 100 years ago asked the Red Cross to do. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Young, I know you have given this a 
vat deal of thought and spent considerable time and work on it. 

ay this amendment to the Constitution did pass both branches of 
Congress. What specific action do you feel that the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Red Cross could take along the lines for peace? 

Mr. Youna. I could offer suggestions only, Mr. Chairman. ‘Per- 
haps study programs, research programs, exchange of people among 
the various Red Cross societies, visits, delegations, discussion’ pro- 
grams, perhaps preparation of educational material. 

Perhaps there could be some attempt to have a direct correspondence 
between members of the hr hateg Red Cross societies of the world. 
I frankly am unable to specify specific programs. I think that if the 
Red Cross, with all the skills sh abilities which it could commandeer 
among the people of this country, were to devote its time to consider- 
ing programs, they would come up with some very worthwhile ones. 

fr. Meyer. We deliberately shied away from that because it was 
permissive legislation and we didn’t want it to appear that we were 
attempting to tell the Red Cross what they should do. There are 
many things, and I mentioned one that isa possibility, and I only 


wanted to mention it as a possibility, not even a suggestion. 
Another possibility is that they have been very effective sometimes 

in inspection during war of prison conditions and treatment of prisoners 

of war. It is possible they could be helpful in other aes 


problems. I don’t want to mention it as a suggestion but only as a 
possibility. We don’t want to be in the position of where wit pire 
missive legislation we would be telling them what they should do. It 
is not that there aren’t ideas. We don’t feel it would be proper to 
express too many of them. 

Chairman MorGan. You feel then this is just sort of a push in the 
right direction? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

If not, the committee stands adjourned until further notice. 


Mr. Meyer, I will certainly hold consultation with you about some 
further witnesses. 


Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the committee was aasbuirted torecon- 
vene at the call of the chairman. ) 
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APPENDIX 


[Excerpt from Congressional Record of Jan. 11, 1960, containing remarks of the late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger, Democrat, of Oregon] 


PRoposED LEGISLATION To App WorLD PEACE TO THE INTERNATIONAL MISSION 
OF THE AMERICAN REpD Cross 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, considering the degree and the dangers of a 
thermonuclear world disaster threatening the very annihilation of the human race, 
man must strive relentlessly in his quest for peace. No stone should be left 
unturned, nor should any idea which may help the cause for peace go unexamined. 
This fact is more apparent today than every before. For when we look back to 
1945 when the atomic bomb was used on Hiroshima, we can remember that this 
2-kiloton bomb, the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT, caused 150,000 casualties 
in an area of 5 square miles. It is important to remember, however, that today 
this weapon is small as compared to the largest weapons in our present stockpile. 
Furthermore, the dread radiation resulting from these large bombs, should ever 
a thermonuclear war break out, would cause irreparable disaster not only to the 
many thousands of people in the immediate vicinity of the explosion, but perhaps 
would cripple and maim future generations. In such a war, no true victor could 
emerge. As a result, all our strategy and efforts should be directed toward the 
prevention of such a war. 

Now, as never before, our threatened world must have peace; and now, as 
never before, men of good will everywhere must rise to the challenge of possible 
annihilation and contribute their talents, the world over, for a just and lasting 
peace, 

Mr. President, it is with this thought in mind that I am pleased to introduce a 
worthy bill which was introduced earlier by my distinguished colleague in the 
House of Representatives, Represenative William H. Meyer, of Vermont. Repre- 
sentative Meyer’s bill, H.R. 9027, introduced September 2, 1959, would amend 
the charter of the American National Red Cross so as to authorize the organi- 
zation ‘‘to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and for the 
establishment of a just and lasting peace.”’ 

Section 8 of the American Red Cross charter reserves to Congress the right 
to amend or repeal the purposes of the organization as outlined in section 3 of 
the charter. This bill would provide a new clause to be added at the end of 
section 3, which would read as follows: 

“Sixth. And to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and for 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace.” 


RED CROSS COULD HELP PROMOTE PEACE 


Mr. President, the first three purposes of the American National Red Cross 
relate solely to activities in time of war, mainly to furnishing aid to the sick and 
wounded. The fourth purpose permits voluntary relief and communication 
between the people and the Armed Forces in time of peace as well as in time of 
war. Only the fifth clause of section 3 of the charter refers to nonmilitary matters, 
and it refers to nonmilitary matters only. It permits peacetime relief of ‘‘the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and other great national 
salamities.’”” This clause does permit preventive work for the calamities 
mentioned, but it does not include any reference to war or military matters. And 
since the other four clauses, which refer to war and military matters, do not contain 
any preventive measures, the bill I am introducing is needed to permit the Red 
Cross to engage in measures designed to prevent war and promote peace. 
Naturally, the Red Cross may be reluctant to engage in the activities permitted 
by this proposed legislation, but it is important to note that this bill permits— 
but does not direct—the officials of the Red Cross to take on this additional 
responsibility. Whereas the original Red Cross was essentially a remedial agency, 
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it has continually broadened its functions, until it has reached today a point 
where it has never had a greater prestige. It has now become a very important 
educational, health-protecting organization, as well as giving substantial assistance 
to individuals with misfortunes of many kinds. It administers first-aid and 
water-safety programs, and it has home nursing courses, blood banks, rural 
health centers, youth organizations, and generally does a great many things which 
otherwise would be left undone. 

Although the President of the United States is ex officio the head of the American 
Red Cross, and although the Red Cross cooperates closely with the Government, 
it is independent of the Government. The Red Cross has never been involved 
in polities, for humanity knows no favorites. In delicate international situations, 
the Red Cross has performed valuable services, and through its continued non- 
political nature, it has continuously promoted better understanding among peoples 
and thereby promoted an attitude of peace. 


RED CROSS HIGHLY INFLUENTIAL 


Mr. President, the International Red Cross is the most influential humanitarian 
lay organization in the world today. It has 125 million individual members, and 
as good loyal citizens of the 80 or more member countries, this ever-growing 
membership has been playing a vital part within the political, educational, 
religious, and other social organizations of their own countries. 

The enactment of this bill would have a powerful effect throughout the world. 
The fact is that the American Red Cross, acting without political involvements, 
could do much toward the establishment of a just and lasting peace. The amend- 
ment to the charter would be an example of the peaceful aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people, and it might well stimulate positive action by other countries in this 
same direction. 

Mr. President, in the past the Red Cross has been in the background ready to 
act in case of awar. Today, however, the Red Cross cannot prepare for any next 
world war, as it prepared for World War I and II, for a single 20-megaton hydrogen 
bomb carries more explosive power than all the bombs put together that were 
dropped during the entire Second World War. Since it would be impossible for 
the Red Cross to adequately prepare for a nuclear war, it can only prepare for a 
genuine world peace. 

This proposal which I am cosponsoring with Representative Meyer is not a new 
proposal. In 1955, some 87 members of the Harvard Class of 1900, headed by 
Conrad Hobbs, retired Boston merchant, sent an open letter to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower advocating the creation of a commission similar to the Red Cross 
for the study and promotion of world peace. This open letter suggested that the 
President appoint a commission of perhaps 20 men and women, from the industrial 
and financial leaders of the United States, from the clergymen, scientists, lawyers, 
farmers, labor leaders, educators, statesmen, philanthropists, historians, publicists, 
and others preeminent in their fields, who would make an exhaustive study in 
quest of a durable peace. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT SUPPORTS PROPOSAL 


This open letter was followed in 1958 by a petition signed by more than 150 
outstanding Americans, asking President Eisenhower to recommend a charter 
amendment authorizing the American National Red Cross to work for the pre- 
vention of war and for the promotion of peace. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who has 
become synonymous in our time with humanitarian and good deeds, is among 
the many prominent signers of this petition. Among the other distinguished 
signers are Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, past president of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Sarah G. Blanding, president of Vassar College; H. J. Gezork, president 
of Andover-Newton Theological School; Rev. Dana McGreeley, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; Samuel B. Gould, president of Antioch College; 
Robert J. Johnson, president of Temple University; William E. Stevenson, 
president of Oberlin College; Wesley A. Sturgis, dean of the Yale Law School; 
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Miller Upton, president of Beloit College; Ralph Lowell, president of the Lowell 
Institute of Boston; and Dr. Robert H. Ellis, noted retired physician of Portland, 
Oreg. 

The petition points out that “it has become obvious that bolder steps than 
ever before must be taken if this universal longing for peace is to be realized.”’ 
It then argues that the Red Cross has unique qualifications in this field and that 
with its membership of millions on both sides of the Iron Curtain its prestige 
everywhere and its dedicated leadership and unequaled record in the relief of 
human suffering it is the ideal organization for creating an atmosphere favorable 
to the establishment of peace throughout the world. 





NEED IS NOW IMMEDIATE 








Mr. President, now as never before men of good will everywhere must rise to the 
challenge of possible annihilation and contribute their talents for a durable peace. 
This proposal I am introducing today would amend the American National Red 
Cross Charter so as to authorize this great humanitarian organization to engage 
in activities for the prevention of war and for the establishment of a just and 
lasting peace. This responsibility, if taken on by the Red Cross, would admittedly 
be a huge task. But, it is consistent with the lofty purposes of this organization 
which in 1959 celebrated, throughout the world, its 100th birthday, and it would 
be a natural extension of the humanitarian causes already served by the agency. 
Although the final measures for the establishment of a durable peace must come 
from the governments of the world, the preliminary work, and the establishment 
of conditions favorable for peace must come from the people themselves. As the 
petition to the President of the United States of America concludes: “‘A long, 
long step forward could be taken under the leadership of the Red Cross.”’ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the text of the bill which I have 
just introduced be printed in the Record at this point. 

The Presip1nG Orricer. The bill will be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 2775) to promote just and lasting peace by amending section 3 of 
the act of January 5, 1905, incorporating the American National Red Cross, so as 
to include among the purposes of such incorporation the prevention of war and 
the establishment of a just and lasting peace, introduced by Mr. Neuberger, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
incorporate the American National Red Cross’, approved January 5, 1905 (36 
U.S.C., see. 3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Sixth. And to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace.’ ”’ 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I also ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion of my remarks the open letter to the 
President of the United States by members of the Harvard class of 1900, the 
petition to the President of the United States in 1958 to which I have just referred, 
together with an editorial from the Boston Herald of September 17, 1959, entitled 
“New Task,’’ supporting enlargement of the Red Cross Charter. 

There being no objection, the letter, petition, and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 






































““AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





“Dear Mr. Presrpent: In the spirit of your repeated declaration that no 
stone should be left unturned in the quest for a durable peace, we wish respectfully 
to suggest that you appoint a commission of perhaps 20 men and women, pre- 
eminent in their fields, to make an exhaustive study of this vast and complex 
problem. 
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‘The problem, as we see it, encompasses far more than lies within the field of 
the Government, which is concerned, primarily, with its military, diplomatic, and 
political aspects. It reaches into the fields of religion, racial prejudice, national- 
ism, economics, mass psychology and many other fields. 

“We all know that heretofore the search has been fruitless; that wars have 
persisted with cumulative and aggravated horrors. But we cannot admit that 
the futility of past attempts foreshadows failure for fresh efforts. We cannot 
concede that man is biologically and inherently a destructive, suicidal creature, 
The certainty that another major war would inflict on all mankind, on victors as 
well as vanquished, on civilians as well as combatants, on children and women, 
the most cruel calamity in history, impels us to plead for sympathetic consideration 
of this new approach. 

“We recommend that you muster the proposed commission from both the busi- 
ness world and the professions—industrial and financial leaders, clergymen, 
scientists, lawyers, farmers, labor leaders, educators, statesmen, philanthropists, 
historians, publicists and others. We believe that the coordinated, matured 
judgments of the clearest minds might provide a program for the country at 
large, a program that would supplement and fortify the comprehensive efforts 
which the Government is making. Under your inspiring leadership, Mr. Presi- 
dent, far more could be done in every community in the land—by study groups, 
debates, lectures, forums and the like; far more in schools and colleges; far more 
by the radio and TV and the press. Millions could be spent with profit on such 
endeavors. 

“We recommend that this Commission be asked to give serious consideration 
to the establishment of an agency, somewhat similar in structure to the American 
National Red Cross, which is a nongovernmental body yet closely associated with 
the Government. The Red Cross has its charter from the Congress of the United 
States; its honorary president is the President of the United States; eight of its 
board of directors are appointed by the President. But, at the same time, in its 
operations it is autonomous; it raises its funds from the people (in its fiscal year 
1953-54 well over $85 million) and it carries on its multifarious activities largely 
by the work of its volunteers, in its 7,700 branches and chapters throughout the 
country. Furthermore, its has taken a leading part in the creation of similar 
institutions in 70 other countries, joined together in the League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

“Such steps would give further evidence to the world that our vast military 
machine must be maintained, only because we live in a world of international 
discord and anarchy, from which we have, so far, been unable to escape. Such 
an undertaking, we submit, might have many far-reaching benefits. 

“Tt might stimulate to positive action many segments of our people who today, 
without leadership, participate only passively in the search for peace. 

“It might stimulate other countries to take similar action, as has the Red 
Cross. 

“Tt might lead the way for a spiritual and moral resurgence throughout the 
country and perhaps the world. 

“It might, in fact, prove the catalyst which would bring all these and many 
other forces together in such an overwhelming demand for peace that no govern- 
ment would dare ignore their mandate. 

“To be sure, many individuals and organizations are hard at work on this 
problem, but no one, to our knowledge, has proposed a definite, feasible plan so 
far reaching and so likely to gain the cooperation and support of our countrymen. 

‘‘Nearly a hundred years ago, an obscure Swiss businessman crossed the bloody 
battlefield of Solferino the day after the battle and, viewing the abandoned 
wounded, dying, and dead, vowed that such inhumanity must no longer be en- 
dured. From that day forth, Henri Dunant, renouncing all else, began sowing 
the seed which became the great farflung humanitarian organization the Red 
Cross is today. Does not our proposal present to you, Mr. President, a similar 
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ield of | opportunity for a great organized movement of our people, leading, under God, 
ic, and} to a lasting peace? 
tional- “Respectfully, 
“Members of the Harvard class of 1900: Prof. Edward L. Adams, 
s have Ann Arbor, Mich.; William H. Armstrong, Amherst, Mass.; 
it that Dr. Floyd G. Ballentine, Lewisburg, Pa.; Dr. J. Dellinger Barney, 
cannot Boston, Mass.; W. Lee Beardsell, Belmont, Mass.; Dr. Conrad 
pature, Bell, Waltham, Mass.; Alfred A. Benesch, Cleveland, Ohio; 
tors as Carroll M. Bill, East Weymouth, Mass.; George W. Billings, 
romen, Milford, Mass.; Earl D. Bond, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Henry C. 
ration Boynton, Trenton, N.J.; Dr. Thomas D. Brown, New York, 
N.Y.:; Frank M. Buckland, West Hartford, Conn.; Freeman F. 
e busi- Burr, Wayne, Maine; Frank W. Buxton, Brookline, Mass.; 
rymen, Dunbar F. Carpenter (deceased), Winchester, Mass.; Dr. George 
‘opists, O. Clark, Newburyport, Mass.; Albert A. Cobb, Lakeland, Fla.; 
atured John F. Cole, Somerville, Mass.; Harry F. R. Dolan, Cambridge, 
itry at Mass.; Lewis M. Dougan, Middle Granville, N.Y.; Harold T. 
efforts Dougherty, Westfield, Mass.; Arthur Drinkwater, Cambridge, 
Presi- Mass.; Walter Prichard Eaton, Sheffield, Mass; William 
xroups, Edmunds, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Dr. Robert H. Ellis, Portland, 
r more Oreg.; Owen David Evans, Prospect Park, Pa.; William P. 
yn such Everts, Cambridge, Mass.; Dean Floyd Field, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Maj. Gerald F. Furlong, Hampton, New Brunswick, Canada; 
eration Arthur M. Goodridge, Cambridge, Mass.; George W. Harrington, 
nerican Providence, R.I.; Dunean G. Harris, New York, N.Y.; Edmund 
-d with Heard, Mathews, Va.; A. Stedman Hills, Washington, D.C.; 
United Conrad Hobbs, Boston, Mass.; Byam Hollings, Concord, N.H.; 
t of its Llewellyn Howland, South Dartmouth, Mass.; Gardiner G. 
», in its Hubbard, Barcelona, Spain; Herbert L. Hunt, Guethary, B.P., 
al year France; Frank L. Jewett, Austin, Tex.; William N. Johnson, 
largely Mattapoisett, Mass.; Walter D. Lambert, Canaan, Conn.; 
out the Aubrey E. Landry, Washington, D.C.; Frederic W. Lane, Tacoma, 
similar Wash.; Samuel W. Lewis, Lancaster, Mass.; Walter Lichtenstein, 
1 Cross Cambridge, Mass.; Robert Livermore, Topsfield, Mass.; Edward 
F. Loughlin, West Concord, Mass.; Marklove Lowrey, Utica, 
nilitary N.Y.; Albert G. Mason, Milton, Mass.; Wilbur Morse, Long 
ational Beach, Calif.; James H. Norss, North Abington, Mass.; Walter 
Such G. Mortland, New York, N.Y.; Clifford Norton, Chatham, N.J.; 
John H. Page, Phoenix, Ariz.; George W. Presby, Melrose, Mass.; 
) today, Dr. Richard R. Price, Hutchinson, Kans.; C. Newton Prouty, 
West Brookfield, Mass.; Wynn M. Rainbolt, Pine Valley, Calif.; 
he Red Montgomery Reed, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. James A. Richards, 
Winter Park, Fla.; Avery Robinson, New Lebanon, N.Y.; Herbert 
out the G. Robinson, Aurora, N.Y.; George F. Root, Concord, Mass.; 
Dr. Ernest Sachs, North Haven, Conn.; Robert A. Sanborn, 
1 many Brookline, Mass.; William N. Seaver, Melrose, Mass.; T. Mott 
govern- Shaw, Concord, Mass.; Homer H. Smith, Gloucester, Mass.; 
Frank H. Stevens, Marblehead Neck, Mass.; Ralph W. Stone, 
on this Harrisburg, Pa.; William B. Swinford, Norman, Okla.; Harold 
plan so Tappin, Far Hills, N.J.; Cecil H. Taylor, New Milford, Conn.; 
trymen. Myron E. Terbush, Utica, N.Y.; George A. Towns, Atlanta, Ga.; 
- bloody Fred H. Train, Orange, Mass.; Rev. Arthur L. Washburn, Siena, 
ndoned Italy; James Otis Watson II, Fairmont, W. Va.; Ralph H. 
be en- Watson, Greenwich, Conn.; Charles F. Wellington, Boston, 
sowing Mass.; Ross K. Whiton, Springfield, Vt.; George A. Whittemore, 
he Red Fast Orange, N.J.; Frederick M. Wilder, Port Hueneme, Calif.; 
, similar Charles R. Woods, Southboro, Mass.; Stanley Woodworth, 
Seattle, Wash.” 
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“‘a PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Dear Mr. PreEsipENT: We, the undersigned, respectfully petition that, as 
honorary president of the American National Red Cross, you recommend to 
Congress an amendment of its charter, whereby it will be authorized to engage 
in activities for the prevention of war. The amended portion (sec. 3, par. 5) 
would then read as follows: 

**And to continue and carry on a system of national and international relief 
in time of peace and apply the same in mitigating the sufferings caused by pesti- 
lence, famine, fire, floods, and other great national calamities, and to devise and 
carry on measures for preventing the same, as well as measures for the prevention 
of war.’ 

“We submit this petition to you in the spirit of your inspiring address to the 
Peoples-to-Peoples Conference, in which you said: ‘The problem of permanent 
peace is for the people to get together; to lead governments; if necessary, to evade 
governments; to work out not one method but thousands’ in the endeavor to 
establish peace throughout the world. 

“Tt has become obvious that bolder steps than ever before must be taken if 
this universal longing for peace is to be realized. The Red Cross has unique 
qualifications in this field, qualifications far superior to those of most governments 
and private organizations. 

“The Red Cross has a membership of millions on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
in its 75 national societies. Its prestige is high everywhere. Under dedicated 
leadership its members could form the nucleus of a mighty army of workers for 
peace. Its unequaled reeord in the relief of human suffering indicates clearly 
what it might accomplish in this new field. 

“Tt is no disparagement of other agencies to assert that they lack the organiza- 
tion and the facilities possessed by the Red Cross to stimulate to action millions 
of people who have been passive heretofore. As a war-preventive agency, the 
Red Cross would rivet the attention of mankind. An undertaking of this kind 
would be typical of the ever-widening scope of the Red Cross since it was estab- 
lished over a century ago to relieve the sufferings of soldiers lying wounded and 
uncared for on the battlefield of Solferino. 

“We do not venture to submit a bill of particulars for the Red Cross in this 
new and by far most important service it could render to mankind. That must 
be left to the directors of the Red Cross and to the committees which they would 
set up; and as you have pointed out, Mr. President, there are a thousand methods 
which could be employed, and the Red Cross is particularly well equipped to 
put many of these into operation. If the minds of millions of people could be 
directed to the problem of establishing peace throughout the world, is it not 
reasonable to expect that some far-spreading, deep-reaching programs, not yet 
developed and not foreseeable, might emerge, to the blessing of all mankind? 

“As it is not from huge armaments that freedom from war and from the fear 
of war will come, so it is that any expenditure of money, however large, is not 
only justified but necessary. Billions are spent annually for defense and, in pres- 
ent circumstances, these must continue. But can we not also afford to expend 
millions in an attempt to remove the conditions which make these heavy outlays 
unavoidable? We should not falter at spending vast sums in an attempt to 
arouse throughout the world a public opinion so strong that no government will 
dare to ignore the mandate. 

‘The final formal measures for the prevention of war must come from govern- 
ments, of course. The preliminary work, however, the establishment of an at- 
mosphere for peace must come, as you have said, Mr. President, from the people 
themselves. A long, long step forward could be taken under the leadership of 
the Red Cross. 

“Respectfully, 

“John R. Alden, Durham, N.C.; Philip R. Allen (Retired), Boston, Mass.; 
Samuel F. Ashelman, Jr., Brinklow, Md.; Professor Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford, 
Calif.; Sam W. Banks, M.D., Chicago, Ill.; John Bardeen, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; James M. Baty, M.D., Brookline, Mass.; Rev. David Nelson Beach, 
New Haven, Conn.; Conrad Berens, M.D., New York, N.Y.; Walter L. Bierring, 
M.D., Des Moines, Iowa; Gordon B. Bilderback, president, Investment Trust, 
Champaign, Ill; Roy A. Billington, Evanston, Ill.; Sarah G. Blanding, president, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Lyman J. Briggs, physicist, Washington, 
D.C.; Donaldson Brown, Port Deposit, Md.; Donald L. Burdick, M.D., New 
York, N.Y.; Allan M. Butler, M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank W. Buxton (Retired), Brookline, Mass.; 
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“Charles C. Cabot, LL.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Raymond Calkins, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Thomas P. Callaghan, Boston, Mass.; Oliver C. Carmichael, New York, 
N.Y.; Hamilton M. Chase, Old Greenwich, Conn.; John Chipman, Winchester, 
Mass.; Dr. Albert Buckner Coe, Boston, Mass.; Rabbi Beryl D. Cohen, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Donald Comer, Sr., manufacturing, Birmingham, Ala.; Kathleen 
Costello, editor, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Merle Curtl, Madison, Wis.; Arthur C. 
Curtis, M.D., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Francis W. Davis, Belmont, Mass.; Dr. Lewis 
Dexter, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Theodore A. Distler, Washington, D.C.; Prof. Stuart 
Carter Dodd, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Stanley E. Dorst, M.D., 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Truman Douglass, D.D., 
New York, N.Y.; 

“Robert D. Dripps, M.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Marriner 8. Eecles, banker, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; B. M. Edwards, banker, Columbia, 8.C.; Robert H. Ellis, M.D., 
Portland, Oreg.; Gertrude Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Kenneth C. Farnsworth, M.D., 
Weston, Mass.; Mrs. Donald F. Fenn, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Frederick A. Figi, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Frances Fenner, Afton, N.Y.; Paul C. French, 
executive director, CARE, New York, N.Y.; Douglas Van-Arden Frost, Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill.; Frothingham Channing, M.D., Boston, Mass.; 
Lawrence H. Fuchs, Weston, Mass.; Dr. Claude M. Fuess, Brookline, Mass.; 
Leonard T. Furlow, M.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. James L. Gamble, Brookline, 
Mass.; Herbert J. Gezork, president, Andover-Newton Theological School, New- 
ton, Mass.; Prof. Clinton 8. Golden, Solesbury, Pa.; Thomas R. Goethals, M.D., 
Brookline, Mass.; Rev. James Gilkey, D.D., Weekapaug, R.I.; Francis G. Good- 
ale, LL.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 
William C. Greene, Center Sandwich, N.H.; Samuel B. Gould, president, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Samuel R. Guard, editor, Louisville, Ky.; Luther 
H. Gulick, city administrator, New York, N.Y.; Trygve Gunderson, M.D., 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. Basil Hall, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Lorraine W. Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Oscar Hammerstein II, Doylestown, Pa.; Rev. 8. Ralph 
Harlow, Northampton, Mass.; Oscar W. Hausserman, LL.D., Boston, Mass.; 
Alexander B. Hawes, LL.D., Washington, D.C.; Edmund Heard, Matthews, Va.; 
Marion H. Hedges, Washington, D.C.; Andrew H. Hepburn, architect, Concord, 
Mass.; Ogden B. Hewitt, New York, N.Y.; Conrad Hobbs (Retired), Boston, 
Mass.; George C. Holt, Woodstock, Conn.; Mrs. Robert Homans, Boston, Mass.: 
Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, author, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Kenneth Howes, Framing- 
ham Center, Mass.; Mrs. Llyewellyn Howland, Weston, Mass.; Palmer Hutche- 
son, Sr., LL.D., Houston, Tex.; Maynard Hutchinson, investment counselor, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. T. J. Jemison, Baton Rouge, La.; Robert J. Johnson, 
resident, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jacob J. Kaplan, LL.D., Boston, 
Mass.; Burton 8. Kaufman, Brighton, Mass.; Nicholas Kelley, LL.D., New York, 
N.Y.; Henry P. Kendall, manufacturer, Boston, Mass.; Edward A. Kitlowski, 
M.D., Baltimore, Md.; 

“Leon J. Kowal, LL.D., Boston, Mass.; David B. Lackman, scientist, Hamil- 
ton, Mont.; Dr. John H. Lamb, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Rev. John Howard 
Lathrop, Berkeley, Calif.; Dr. Charles N. Leach, Newfane, Vt.; Wyland L. Lead- 
better, M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass.; John C. Leonard, 
M.D., West Hartford, Conn.; Samuel R. Levering, orchardist, Ararat, Va.; 
Alfred B. Lewis, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; Clarence C. Little, biologist, Trenton, 
Maine; Ralph Lowell, banker, Boston, Mass.; J. Franklin McElwain (deceased), 
manufacturer, Boston, Mass.; Thomas H. Mahoney, LL.D., Boston Mass.; 
Julius A. Migel, Charlestown, R.I.; Prof. Perry Miller, Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis 
Mumford, author, Amenia, N.Y.; Charlton Ogburn, LL.D., New York, N.Y.; 
A. H. Parker, Jr., banker, Boston, Mass.; Miles Pennybacker, manufacturer, 
Norwalk, Conn.; Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Ernest C. Pervier, 
East Templeton, Mass.; Clarence E. Pickett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter B. Pills- 
bury, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Abraham Pinanski, 
Boston, Mass.; 

“Perry T. Rathbone, director, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass.; B. F. 
Reed, Drift, Ky.; Frank H. Reichel, Villanova, Pa.; Robert H. Reno, LL.D., 
Concord, N.H.; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N.Y.; John H. Rubel, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.; Harold Russell AMVETS, Natick, 
Mass.; Mrs. William Scheft, Newton, Mass.; R. Minturn Sedgwick, investment 
counselor, Boston, Mass.; Harry H. Semmes, Washington, D.C.; Hans Christian 
Sorne, financier, New York, N.Y.; C. Maxwell Stanley, manufacturer, Musca- 
tine, lowa; William E. Stevenson, president, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Dr. 
Wesley A. Sturgis, dean, Law School, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 
William Warren Sweet, Dallas, Tex.; Norris P. Swett, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; 
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Dr. Jan H. Tillisch, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; Edward C. Tolman, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Miller Upton, president, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis.; Goerge H. Utter, Westerly, R.I.; H. Gerry Voorhis, executive 
director, Co-op League of U.S.A., Chicago, Ill.; Harold E. Wagoner, architect, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 

“A. Earl Walker, M.D., Baltimore, Md.; James P. Warburg, author and 
lecturer, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Alfred H. Washburn, Denver, Colo.; William 
Van N. Washburn, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Arthur P. Whitaker, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; James White. investment counselor, Boston, 
Mass.; James Chapin, artist, Glen Gardner, N.J.; Gunnar Gundersen, M.D., 
LaCrosse, Wis.: Rensselaer W. Lee, historian, Princeton, N.J.; 

“Paul Dudley White, M.D., Boston, Mass.; Prof. George H. Williams. Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Stillman P. Williams, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. George B. Wislocki, 
M.D., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Herman Wouk, author, New York, 
N.Y.; Arnold 8. Zander, AFL-CIO, Madison, Wis.; Frederick J. Libby, executive 
secretary, National Council Prevention War, Washington, D.C.; Mark Van Doren, 
author, Falls Village, Conn.; Rabbi Dudley Weinberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
Standish Weston, Boston, Mass.”’ 


[From the Boston Herald, Sept. 17, 1959] 


“NEW TASK 

“Ts peace attainable? 

“Tntellectually, most of us say ‘No.’ But in our hearts we answer differently. 
For us and ours, we say, it must be attainable. There must be a way. 

“A few people—too few—try to reconcile these points of view. They keep 
looking for some intellectually satisfactory expression of the universal peace urge. 
Thev haven't found it yet, but they deserve our support. They are at least 
headed where we all want to go. 

‘Representative William H. Meyer, of Vermont, has just introduced a bill in 
Congress to amend the charter of the American National Red Cross authorizing 
the organization ‘to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace.’ 

“Tt doesn’t sound like a very imposing step. And the Red Cross itself isn’t 
enthusiastic about it. But the legislation is permissive and it just micht lead to 
something valuable. Locally, Mr. Conrad Hobbs and fellow members of the 
Harvard Class of 1900 have been advocating the same step on the ground that the 
Red Cross is the private international organization best equipped to take the 
assignment on. 

“Why not? What harm could come of it? 

“Dr. Jean S. Pictet recently observed: ‘The Red Cross is the only great idea 
in whose name men have never sliin; it remains one of the few reasons for not 
losing hope; its work during many years offers the certainty and proof that love 
is stronger than death.’ 

“The task is a huge one, but it is consistent with the lofty purposes of the 
Red Cross. It is a nature! extension of the humanitarian causes already served 
by the agency. Perhaps in this, its centennial year, it should assume a new 
responsibility. 

“The Mever hill at least represents a forward step. Peace will certainly be no 
less attainable if it is passed. We join the call for an enlargement of the Red 
Cross charter.” 


[Excerpts from the Congressional Record of Sept. 2, 1959, containing remarks of Representative William H 
Meyer, Democrat, of Vermont] 


AMENDMENT TO RED Cross CHARTER To AUTHORIZE ACTIVITIES PROMOTING 
PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Price). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Meyer] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Meyer. Mr. Speaker, it is my hope to be able to present to Congress 
and to the American people some time in 1960 a coordinated plan and program 
for the prevention of war and the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 

In the course of preparing such a plan, I have received many worthy proposals. 
One of these that has the support of many outstanding Americans suggests 
that the American National Red Cross charter be amended so that the Red 
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Cross could engage in measures to prevent war and establish peace. Naturally, 
the officials of the Red Cross may be reluctant to jump into this complex field, 
but the proposed amendment to the charter is permissive and not mandatory. 
Therefore, they will be able to set their own pace and may eventually accept in 
full the challenge of a eee one opportunity. 

Section 8 of the Red Cross charter reserves to Congress the right to amend 
section 3, dealing with the purposes of the organization. Therefore, a new clause 
could be added at the end of section 3 to read as follows: 

“Sixth. And to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace.” 

For these reasons I have today introduced a bill to accomplish this objective. 
It seems to me that this proposal is compatible with the objectives of those who 
are interested in the Great White Fleet and other plans for peace. All of these 
proposals can eventually be incorporated into a comprehensive plan and program 
that many of us seek to develop in behalf of those millions of people who are 
convinced that there is no honorable or reasonable alternative to a just and 
lasting peace. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meyer. I yield to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate my friend from Ver- 
mont on introducing this bill in relation to an amendment to the Red Cross 
charter. It is a very idealistic bill. Many fine people throughout the country, 
as the gentleman from Vermont knows, are very much interested in it. I have 
had talks with them. A couple of my dear friends in Boston with whom my 
friend from Vermont has had chats also, are interested. Without regard to the 
outcome of the bill, it indicates the highly idealistic mind and spirit of the gentle- 
man from Vermont, and again I congratulate him on introducing the bill. 

Mr. Meyer. I thank the distinguished majority leader for his compliment. 

Mr. Wour. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meyer. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Wo tr. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Vermont and say that this is consistent with everything he has done since 
he has been in Congress in the cause of peace. It is another step in the right 
direction and I wish him good luck with this proposal. 

Mr. Meyer. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meyer. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege to serve on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with the gentleman from Vermont. I have never 
known a more dedicated, more sincere gentleman than the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. I think everyone on the committee feels as I do in regard to our dear 
colleague. The world of peace toward which he is looking—and I might say for 
which we are all praying—we will surely reach if our faith remains strong and 
our courage unfailing. The world of peace, for which we are reaching, will come 
the sooner because of such things as the gentleman from Vermont is doing. Its 
dawning will be hastened by our prayers and the earnest effort of every Member 
of this body. 

I do want to take this occasion to say to the gentleman from Vermont that 
we, on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, give to him the greatest respect and 
we like him tremendously well. He is a dedicated servant of the Prince of Peace. 
Mr. Meyer. I thank my good friend from Illinois very much. 

Mr.Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 





[H.R. 9027, 





86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 3 of the Act of January 5, 1905, incorporating the American National Red Cross, 
so as to include among the purposes of such corporation the establishment of a just and lasting peace 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act to 
incor orate the American National Red Cross” , approved January 5, 1905 (36 
U.S.C., sec. 3) is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“Sixth. And to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace.” 
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{Reprinted from the Boston Herald, Sept. 17, 1959] 


New Task 

Is peace attainable? 

Intellectually, most of us say ‘‘No.’”’ But in our hearts we answer differently. 
For us and ours, we say, it must be attainable. There must be a way. 

A few people—too few—try to reconcile these points of view. They keep 
looking for some intellectually satisfactory expression of the universal peace urge. 
They haven’t found it yet, but they deserve our support. They are at least 
headed where we all want to go. 

Representative William H. Meyer of Vermont has just introduced a bill in 
Congress to amend the charter of the American National Red Cross authorizing 
the organization ‘‘to devise and carry on measures for the prevention of war and 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace.”’ 

It doesn’t sound like a very imposing step. And the Red Cross itself isn’t 
enthusiastic about it. But the legislation is permissive and it just might lead to 
something valuable. Locally, Mr. Conrad Hobbs and fellow members of the 
Harvard class of 1900 have been advocating the same step on the ground that the 
Red Cross is the private international organization best equipped to take the 
assignment on. 

Why not? What harm could come of it? 

Dr. Jean 8S. Pictet recently observed: ‘‘The Red Cross is the only great idea 
in whose name men have never slain; it remains one of the few reasons for not 
losing hope; its work during many years offers the certainty and proof that love 
is stronger than death.”’ 

The task is a huge one, but it is consistent with the lofty purposes of the Red 
Cross. It is a natural extension of the humanitarian causes already served by 
the agency. Perhaps in this, its centennial year, it should assume a new responsi- 
bility. 

The Meyer bill at least represents a forward step. Peace will certainly be no 
less attainable if it is passed. We join the call for an enlargement of the Red 
Cross charter. 


(LETTER From Conrap HospsBs AND FRANK Buxton IN Support or H.R. 9027) 


Boston, Mass., June 22, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Speaking for ourselves and about 100 other members 
of the Harvard class of 1900, the undersigned favor the passage of Representative 
William H. Meyer’s House Resolution 9027 which authorizes the American 
National Red Cross to engage in active measures designed to promote peace, to 
prevent war and to create a more wholesome atmosphere for the achievement of 
those purposes. The late Senator Neuberger of Oregon introduced an identical 
measure in the Senate. If he had survived, he would have been as ardent a 
champion as Representative Meyer. 

We are not so credulous, Mr. Chairman, as to assume this one measure is a 
panacea. We realize that the age-old craving for peace cannot be fulfilled by 
one simple piece of legislation. We are aware of the formidable impediments 
ahead. The immemorial failure to establish a pax universalis are familiar to us. 
Our very familiarity with past futilities has convinced us that novel venturesome 
measures similar to the Meyer and Neuberger bills must be tried and retried if 
the world is to escape war and the fear of war. We have been strengthened in 
our advocacy of the Meyer resolution by the widened and still widening convic- 
tion that the preliminaries to a permanent armistice must come from the people 
themselves and cannot wisely be entrusted to governments. A positive declara- 
tion of this belief has come formally from President Eisenhower. It has been 
voiced eloquently by Grenville Clark. It has been restated in the last few days 
by President Pusey of Harvard. This direct appeal to Congress by Representa- 
tive Meyer seems to us the most promising specific proposal to embody the 
principle. 

The American National Red Cross Society is the ideal organization to engage 
in this noble effort. It has a membership of many millions. Its support comes 
almost wholly from the unorganized people—the poor, the rich and the middle 
classes. Its prestige at home and abroad is solid and of long standing. It is by 
far the largest and most influential of all the Red Cross societies in the world. 
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It cooperates with sister organizations in many fields during war and peace. 
Its luminous accomplishments since the modest beginnings a century ago and its 
constantly expanding scope are an indication of its possibilities in broader similar 
fields. 

The fact that the Meyer resolution places at the discretion of the Red Cross 
the decision as to the nature of the methods to be adopted by it to lay the 
foundations of permanent peace is a striking affirmation of complete confidence 
in the officials of the organization. The resolution authorizes. It does not 
prescribe ways and means. Enacting the proposed legislation, the Congress 
would merely enable the Red Cross to enlist popular, mighty forces now passive 
and dormant. 

The People-to-People Conference which Mr. Mark Bortman by choice of 
President Eisenhower, directs so energetically, the many peace foundations and 
the unselfish activities of individuals are all examples of nongovernmental, 
nonpolitical endeavors to make another world war less likely. That is the 
essential purpose of the Meyer and Neuberger bills. That is one reason why we 
urge this committee to make its own substantial contribution to the noblest aim 
of the age, peace. 

Sincerely, 
Conrap Hoses. 
FRANK Buxton. 


MEMORANDUM From Conrap Hosss, Boston, Mass., ON PROPOSAL FOR So 
AMENDING THE NATIONAL CHARTER OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross 


as To Permit ACTIVITIES FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR AND THE PROMOTION 
oF PEaAcE! 


This bill, providng for an amendment widening the field of the Red Cross by 
permitting (but not directing) it to engage in activities designed to prevent war 
and promote peace is neither an indication nor an intimation of dissatisfaction with 
the Red Cross. Its record is admirable. No other Red Cross society in the 
world has equaled the accomplishments of the American group. Nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian, nonpartisan, administered widely and unselfishly and altruistically, 
the American National Red Cross never had higher prestige than it has today. 
Its potentialities were never more impressive. 

The Red Cross societies of the world have continually broadened their functions. 
The original purpose was to aid soldiers lying on the battlefield, unattended, 
suffering, and dying. The original Red Cross was essentially a remedial agency. 

Gradually the scope broadened. Indeed, a fundamental characteristic of the 
Red Cross is its malleability, its resourcefulness, its new response to new prob- 
lems. It has now become in part an educational, health-protecting organization, 
teaching people to cope in many ways with the trying prablems of peace. It is 
now associated in the minds of most people with nonwar ministrations. It gives 
substantial assistance to individuals beset by misfortune of various kinds. It 
does a great many things which otherwise would be left undone. First-aid and 
water-safety programs, home-nursing courses, blood banks, rural health centers, 
youth organizations—the American National Red Cross has been active and 
extremely helpful in these fileds. Amendments to the charter have given the 
Red Cross permission to initiate and carry out many measures not related directly 
to its original concept. 

Although the President of the United States is ex officic the head of the Red 
Cross, it acts independently of the Government. The initiative comes from the 
Board of Governors and other officials. They determine policies. It receives no 
grant of money from the Government, but cooperates closely with it. In delicate 
international situations of concern to the United States, the Red Cross has per- 
formed valuable services. It has continuously promoted better understanding 
among peoples and thereby has incidentally promoted an attitude of peace. 

Now it is proposed that the American National Red Cross be empowered to 
engage in activities designed to prevent war and to promote peace by direct, 
positive, energetic measures. The existing charter, however liberally interpreted, 
does not authorize such a function. And this limitation is easily understandable 
and has perhaps been advisable. Dreadful as wars in the past have been, they 
have not been of such a nature that nations and peoples might be obliterated by a 
few attacks and mankind afflicted with maladies which would be crippling in- 
definitely. The Red Cross in the past has been in the background, ready to act 





1 The charter contains a provision authorizing amendment. 
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in the event of war. But now the Red Cross itself would be among the first vic- 
tims of a world war. No means known to science could protect its headquarters, 
its agencies, and its professional and volunteer workers from disaster and 
destruction. 

An amendment allowing the American National Red Cross to take whatever 
measures seemed feasible to make war less likely, to engender an atmosphere of 
peace, and to remove from men’s minds the constant fear of war would be in 
accord with the past history of the organization. The enactment of such an 
amendment would most certainly not have any immediate effect, but it would 
enable the Red Cross to cope with the problem which has thwarted man for ages, 
to consider ways and means to avoid war and to try to devise methods suitable 
to such an accomplishment. 

Lacking legal authority now to take steps for the prevention of war, Red Cross 
officials can hardly be expected to direct their thoughts to the subject. They 
would not be compelled to do so under the amended charter, but the impedi- 
ment to action would be removed. The possibility of making man’s age-old 
dream of universal peace a reality would be present more vividly, more persua- 
sively, more invitingly. The moral obligation of the Red Cross to act would be 
impressively implied by such an amendment. 

Precisely what could the Red Cross do directly and deliberately in an attempt 
to make war less likely? 

First of all, the very enactment of such an amendment would have an instant 
and powerful effect throughout the world. The fact that the all-powerful Ameri- 
can democracy, acting nonpolitically and nonnationalistically, had granted 
authority to a nonpolitical group of millions to act openly as an agency for the 
prevention of war would impress the people of every nation. This would not bea 
movement under suspicion of having been contrived artfully for purely American 
purposes. No improper motives could be ascribed to the endeavor. The 
amendment would be a striking example of the peaceful aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people as a people to bring an honorable peace to the world. Is it unreason- 
able to assume that this noble American effort, perhaps the first of its kind in 
history, would be an example to the peoples of other nations and might gather 
such momentum that every government would hesitate to oppose it? 

By radio and television, by the press, by national and international meetings, 
by appeals from the pulpit and the bar and labor, by parades and pageants and 
international concerts, by courses in schools and colleges, by the wide circulation 
of inexpensive or free books, by centering the attention of the peoples of the 
world on the greatest problem of the age, the Red Cross might well be the 
harbinger of peace. 

It may fairly be asked whether this comprehensive program would not require 
large sums of money. It would, without doubt. But the desire for peace is so 
strong everywhere that the needed funds would somehow become available. 
And the total amount necessary would be insignificant in comparison with ex- 
penditures for necessary weapons of defense. 

But would not such an innovation by the Red Cross reduce the sums now spent 
on the routine activities of the Red Cross? It would not. It certainly would not. 
It would enhance the prestige and strengthen the hands of the Red Cross. It 
would encourage more liberal contributions to the annual Red Cross drives. 
It might well bring large donations from peace foundations, now spending their 
funds in a vain effort to establish peace. The financial difficulties of the Red 
Cross would be eased in every corner of the land. It is unthinkable to assume 
that the Red Cross leaders, still determining the policies and programs and outlays 
of the organization, would allow any curtailment of necessary expenditures. 

The final measures for the establishment of lasting peace must come from 
governments themselves, but meanwhile, as President Eisenhower has said, it 
may be necessary and advisable to evade governments. Only governments can 
build the edifice of peace, but only the people themselves can create the atmosphere 
of peace, lay the foundations and erect the pillars of the edifice. The enactment 
of the proposed amendment, allowing the Red Cross to act, perhaps to lead the 
world in a movement for permanent peace, might well endow mankind with 
inestimable blessings. 
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(AppITIONAL LETTERS IN Support oF H.R. 9027) 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, 
Waltham, Mass., May 31, 1960. 
Mr. Toomas E. Moraan, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Moraan: I have been favorably impressed by the legislation at- 
tempting to change the charter of the Red Cross to enable it to devise and carry 
on measures for the prevention of war, in addition to its historic function of 
relieving suffering. The international prestige of the Red Cross, its long exper- 
ience and its worldwide contacts make it ideally suited for undertaking tasks in 
this direction. 

I hope you will do everything you possibly can to bring about a favorable 
consideration of H.R. 9027, the Meyer resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE H. Fucus, 
Chairman, Department of Politics; Dean of Faculty Elect. 





BROOKLINE, Mass., June 2, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas E. Moraan, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Morcan: Word has recently reached us that you are about to order 
or have ordered a hearing by the Subcommittee on International Organizations 
and Movements on Representative William H. Meyer’s H.R. 9027. 

We strongly support the Meyer resolution, urge your favorable endorsement of 
it to the subcommittee and trust that you will favor it both in your own com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House when it comes up there for action. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary A. W. GorrHAts 
(Mrs. Thomas R. Goethals). 
Tuomas R. GorerHats, M.D. 





Boston, June 1, 1960. 
Representative Tuomas E. Morgan, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I have been advised that you are to order a hearing by the Sub- 
committee on International Organizations and Movements on Representative 
William H. Meyer’s H.R. 9027. I am informed that this resolution provides for 
a brief amendment of the charter of the American Red Cross Society, granting it 
the authority, now lacking, to engage at its discretion in activities designed to 
promote peace and prevent war. 

I hope that the subcommittee will approve Representative Meyer’s resolution. 
I feel strongly that no opportunity which might promote peace and prevent war 
should be overlooked; and it seems to me that the prestige of the American Red 
Cross may well be employed, if and when a situation arises which seems to the 
American Red Cross to offer its services as a mediator effectively. 

I recognize that the Red Cross should not be given authority to act as a po- 
litical agent of the United States, thereby competing with the responsible depart- 
ments of the Government. I believe, however, that the American Government 
may well utilize the prestige of Red Cross and its worldwide relationships in some 
difficult situations. 

The Red Cross societies of the world are powerful forces for peace, and their 
power and prestige may well be used, in some situations, to contribute to the 
solution of acute problems. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. R. Lane. 
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CHARLESTOWN, R.I., June 1, 1960. 
Hon. Tuomas E. Moraan, 

Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrarR CONGRESSMAN MorGan: Word has just reached me that you are about 
to order a hearing by the Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements on Representative William H. Meyer’s H.R. 9027. I am writing in 
behalf of that resolution. 

The failure of the meeting at the summit proves that peace is too precious to 
be entrusted to a few men, anyone of whom might become so supercharged emo- 
tionally as to ignite a globular nuclear fuse. I am convinced that peace will be 
achieved only when the peoples of the world—speaking through their respective 
governmental institutions—crave it. 

No such organization is better fitted to attack this problem than the American 
Red Cross. Instead of waiting to use their vast resources after a disaster, as in 
the past, it seems only logical that, in this nuclear age, they should utilize this 
great force to prevent the greatest disaster of all—a war with weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. Mice. 


New York, N.Y., June 2, 1960. 
Dear Mr. Morcan: I understand that you have ordered a hearing on Repre- 
sentative William H. Meyer’s H.R. 9027, and I would just like to say that I ap- 
prove of your action. 
We must do all we can to promote peace and prevent war, and I would like to 
see the Meyer resolution adopted. 
Very sincerely yours, 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


(List oF Persons ApprRoviING LEGISLATION To AMEND CHARTER) 


The persons listed below have given their approval for the use of their names 
in support of identical measures introduced into the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, providing for a Red Cross charter amendment authorizing it to 
engage in activities for the promotion of peace and the prevention of war. Of 
all who were asked to express judgment on the advisability of such an amendment 
and who replied to the request, 86 percent gave an affirmative response. 

The House bill, H.R. 9027, was introduced by Representative William H. 
Meyer, of Vermont, September 2, 1959. The Senate bill, S. 2775, was introduced 
by the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger January 11, 1960. The Meyer 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Neuberger 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. It is hoped that hearings on these bills 
will be held at this session of Congress. 

Horace M. Albright, New York, N.Y.; Samuel G. Atkinson, Brookline, Mass.; 
Roland H. Bainton, Woodmont, Conn.; Rev. David Nelson Beach, New Haven, 
Conn.; H. A. Bethe, Cornell University, N.Y.; Ray A. Billington, Northwestern 
University, Illinois; J. S. Bixler, Waterville, Maine; Mark Bortman, Boston, 
Mass.; William G. Braude, Providence, R.I.; L. G. Buckmaster, Akron, Ohio; 
Dr. Allan M. Butler, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. Buxton, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Charles C. Cabot, Dover, Mass.; Henry J. Cadbury, Haverford, Pa.; 
Rev. Raymond Calkins, Belmont, Mass.; Thomas P. Callaghan, Belmont, Mass.; 
Prof. A. Chapains, Baltimore, Md.; Grenville Clark, Dublin, N.H.; John H. 
Congdon, Little Compton, R.I.; Norman Cousins, New York, N.Y.; Prof. Merle 
Curi, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Paul A. Dodd, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.; Arthur Drinkwater, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Robert D. 
Dripps, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Robert H. Ellis, Portland, 
Oreg.; Mrs. F. 8. Ferre, Newton Centre, Mass.; Joseph W. Fichter, Oxford, Ohio; 
Paul Comly French, Yardley, Pa.; Lawrence H. Fuchs, Weston, Mass.; George J. 
Carceau, Indianapolis, Ind.; Herbert Gezork, Newton Centre, Mass.; Thomas R. 
Goethals, M.D., Brookline, Mass.; Francis G. Goodale, Weston, Mass.; Chester A. 
Graham, Madison, Wis.; William C. Green, Center Sandwich, N.H.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Basil D. Hall, Westport Point, Mass.; Kenneth Hammersworth, Weston, 
Mass.; Dr. 8. Ralph Harlow, Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
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Edmund Heard, Mathews, Va.; Andrew H. Hepburn, Concord, Mass.; Alfred 
D. Hero, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Hobbs, Boston, Mass.; John 
Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y.; George C. Holt, Woodstock, Conn.; Mrs. 
Abigail Homans, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Kenneth Howes, Framingham Center, 
Mass.; Mrs. Georgina P. Howland, Weston, Mass.; H. R. Lane (H. Richardson 
Lane), Boston, Mass.; Jacob Kaplan, Boston, Mass.; Burt Kaufman, Boston, 
Mass.; N. Kelley, New York, N.Y.; Nathan 8. Kline, Teaneck, N.J.; Leon: Kowal, 
Boston, Mass.; David B. Lackman, Hamilton, Mont.; Dr. Wyland F. Leadbetter, 
Boston, Mass.; Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D.C.; Clarence C. Little, Ells- 
worth, Maine; Miss Sarah Lydon, Boston, Mass.; Louis M. Lyons, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Thomas H. Mahony, Boston, Mass.; Walter D. Malcolm, Boston, Mass.; 
Walter G. Melder, Boston, Mass.; J. A. Migel, Charlestown, R.I.; Samuel E. 
Morison, Boston, Mass.; A. H. Parker, Jr., Boston, Mass.; James G. Patton, 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. W. M. Paxton, Newton Centre, Mass.; Miles Pennypacker, 
Norwalk, Conn.; Lewis Perry, Boston, Mass.; E. E. Pervier, East Templeton, 
Mass.; Clarence Pickett, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles C. Price, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert N. Reno, Concord, N.H.; Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt, Hyde Park, N.Y.; Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., Cornwall, N.Y.; Mrs. Wm. 
Scheft, West Newton, Mass.; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Cambridge, Mass.; R. Min- 
turn Sedgwick, Boston, Mass.; Dr. David T. Smith, Duke Hospital, Durham, 
N.C.; Prof. Louis B. Sohn, Cambridge, Mass.; Julian M. Sturtevant, Brandford, 
Conn.; Dr. Norris P. Swett, Bloomfield, Conn.; T. Taylor, New York, N.Y.; 
William P. Tolley, Syracuse, N.Y.; George H. Utter, Westerly, R.I.; Dr. Alfred 
H. Washburn, Denver, Colo.; William Von N. Washburn, Andover, Mass.; 
Dudley, Weinberg, Milwaukee, Wis.; Stillman P. Williams, Lexington, Mass.; 
Charles E. Wingenbach, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. George Wislocki, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; W. H. Wheeler, Jr., Stamford, Conn.; James N. White, 
Boston, Mass.; Roberta W. Yerkes, New Haven, Conn.; Norman Thomas, New 
York, N.Y. 



































STATEMENT oF A. J. G. Priest, Proressor or Law, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


My nameis A. J. G. Priest andI am a professor of law at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. I also am of counsel to my old New York law firm and I 
belong to a great many organizations, from the American Legion to the Unitarian 
Church, but it would be idle to list them, because I am not testifying as a repre- 
sentative of any group or organization, but rather as an individual. Perhaps I 
should say as an individual who has a concern for all sorts and conditions of human 
beings, whatever their political orientation or pigmentation of skin. 

I learned only a few weeks ago about the bills (H.R. 9027 and 8S. 2775) to expand 
the authority of the American National Red Cross introduced by Congressman 
Meyer and the late Senator Neuberger. I was greatly intrigued, not only because 
of the vast significance of this proposal, but also because one of its most earnest 
advocates is my cherished, long-time friend, Conrad Hobbs of Massachusetts. 

General Hap Arnold said 15 years ago that there will be no victors in a third 
world war. He almost certainly was right at that time, but there can be little 
question about the present accuracy of his grim prediction. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey said 6 weeks ago that a ‘“‘moderate- 
sized attack on a nation might involve 3,000 megatons of nuclear explosives,”’ 
the equivalent of three billion tons of TNT, or more than 150 times the destructive 
force of all the bombs dropped in World War II. 

Some other experts have expressed the opinion that as few as 60 million Ameri- 
cans might be killed in a thermonuclear war, while others say that from 85 to 95 
percent of us will die in such a holocaust. Whoever is right, the prevention of that 
ultimate disaster is the central problem of our time. 

I don’t know what the Red Cross is going to do after we have been subjected 
to a saturation attack and have replied and perhaps have been attacked again 
with any weapons that may remain in the enemy’s hands. 

Governor Meyner has supposed that a few of us may come up from deep under- 
ground shelters to find the surface of the planet shattered beyond our imagining. 
Then he puts these questions: 

‘What kind of world would those people come up to? What would they use 
for air? What would they use for food? What would they use for hospitals? 
What would they use for streets? What would they use for people?” 
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If Governor Meyner had been discussing the bill under consideration this 
morning, he might have added the inquiry, ‘‘What will they do for a Red Cross?” 

If general war comes, the Red Cross will not be here to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity. It is the most deeply respected and admired of all international 
organizations, but it will not minister to our distresses after world war III. If 
there is a Red Cross chapter among the Hottentots, they can hardly be expected 
to organize an American Relief Expedition. 

The Red Cross binds up wounds, feeds the hungry, clothes and houses the 
victims of cataclysms, and saves lives by teaching children and adults to swim, 
but like the rest of humanity it will cease to function when thermonuclear bombs 
and missiles have done the jobs for which they are intended. 

Please don’t misunderstand my attitude, Mr. Chairman. I would be unwilling 
to live under any system other than ourown. I realize that deterrence, the balance 
of terror, is our only defense in the present state of the world. I know that we 
must be competent and that we must seem competent to potential aggressors; 
that we must be magnificently formidable, both economically and militarily. 
But that is not enough. 

We must seize every opportunity, we must consider every approach, we must 
examine every opening that might conceivably lead to enforceable disarmament 
and, ultimately, to an ordered, decent world. In the words of one of my old 
clients, ‘‘No tree can be left unelimbed.” 

Certainly if any organization can be effective in this area, it is the Red Cross, 
with its millions of members, with the good will of all people everywhere, with 
its large resources, with its freedom from political control. The devising of 
measures for the prevention of war and the establishment of a just and lasting 
peace will be a staggering task. Jt will involve the educating and inspiring of 
dedicated leaders by the thousands. It will call for the warmest hearts and the 
most perceptive minds we have. It could restore to America the moral and 
intellectual leadership of the world. It will be the crowning achievement of the 
Red Cross, the consummation of all its hopes and aims and aspirations. 

What organization is, or can become, better qualified? What organization is 
more likely to succeed? If the present national leadership of the Red Cross either 
is diffident or deems itself incompetent in the circumstances, no one is indispen- 
sable, either in that or any other organization. 

Bernard Berenson, the great art critic, once referred to a moment of supreme 
inner revelation as a “life-enhancing” experience. The Meyer bill seems to me 
to offer the Red Cross a ‘‘life-enhancing’’ opportunity. I most earnestly hope 
that the Congress will extend that opportunity to the Red Cross. If it does not 
measure up to the responsibilities you ask it to assume, there will be other years 
and perhaps other leadership. 

I think it was Winston Churchill who remarked that we should not fail to 
separate the awkward incidents of the hour from the long swing of events. I 
trust that you will consider the long swing and enable the Red Cross to take first 
steps, however faltering, toward what may be its supreme destiny, the saving 
of mankind. 
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